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VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School ot 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 W. Ninth Street. Ciecinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. _ i 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Chureh & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
ecimnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 


Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- | 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scoit Street, Covington, 
<y., orcare John Church & Co, 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
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ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 





SEIDENSTICK 
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Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 
MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

Jane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elim St. 


MKS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
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Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 
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mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 
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HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
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MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Cori Ky., Teacher of 
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Church & Co. 3 7 
, F. WERNER (>teinbrecher), 
Noe. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co, 
CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 


Orders 


No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- | 


mental Music. 
LOUIS G. WLESENTHUAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Wainut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 
HENRY 
Teacher ot Violin, 


WM. sCHNICKE, 
No. 58g Sycamore Street, 


| Potter, D.D,, President. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year, Madame C. Rive ard 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. I 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 


| as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 


acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 


| are granted to students competent to teach. 


Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


305 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institation Devoted Exelusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Chureh, Parlors, Orchestra and Brass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
berl2. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, See’y. 


PECTAL MUSICAL WORK 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Church Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; $a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
Music, without instructions, for the parlor or the 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by mail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen pages of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 

Songs, added to the “‘ Palace of Song’’ without in 

creasing the price—$7.50 per dozen by express. 
Copy for examination, 75 ets. 





TH 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book. an An- 
them Book, and a amy yoy te Service Book, ALL IN 
ONE. Send Sc. stamp for a 32-page pamphlet, show 
ing om ia. and indexes of the work, together 
with 18 of its musical numbers—enough for an 
Evening of Song. Single copy of the book for ex- 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A great 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen oy ex- 
press. Specimen pages on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 





| FOUR DESIRABLE 


‘ ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Take Your Choice. 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS. 

} 192 large pages. A fine variety of very popular 
music for all occasions, by Messrs. Lowry & 
DOANE 

Price, $12.00 per dozen; $1.25 each by Mail. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 


192 pages. The latest and best work, by the well 
known composer, H. K, PALMER. 
Price, $10.00 per dozen; $1.00 each by Mail. 


CHORAL ANTHEMS. 


By H. P, DANKs, 128 mammoth quarto pages very 
large type, beautifully gotten up. A very de- 
sirable work for Quartett Choirs. 

Price, $13.50 per dozen; $1.50 each by Mail. 


ENGLISH ANTHEMS. 


Compiled by S. LASAR. 352 pages of Superior 
Anthems of a high order, suitable for all oc- 
casions, beautifully printed, and bound in 
flexible cloth covers. 

Price, 





2.25 per Copy by Mail. 





BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, 8! Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


URCH and CO’S THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES and 
ORGANS, by which the Instrament becomes 
the property of the Hirer at the end of the 
third year, provided each quarter's hire shall 
have been regularly paid in advance. Piano- 
fortes, new, from $25.00, Organs, from $10.00, 
per quarter. 

CHURCH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CH 


e HU RCH and CO’'S EM ERSONS in Squares, 
Cottages, and Uprights. 


(CC HICKERING and SON’S Uprights, in 
Faney Woods. 





HURCH and CO’'S CHICKERINGS, in 


Squares, Uprights, and Grands. 


C 
C 


HU RCH and CO’S IMPROVED COMBI- 
NATION ORGANS, with “ Qualifying Tubes.”’ 
Combining pipes with reeds. Manufactured 
by Clough and Warren, Detroit, Mich. The 
effect produced is marvelous, the sonority and 
weight of tone being enormously increased. 
A large variety in stock, from $90 to $1250. 
Price Lists on application. 

CuurcH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 





THE PoPrvuLAR 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 


BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano musie of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use. 


Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 
QS” Be sure that you get the “‘ EXCELSIOR.’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincin 


nati, O. 
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PRESENTS FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE MOST SUITABLE PRESENT CERTAINLY IS 
—THE— 


ManrveLous opcaninA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inve 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical eat 1- 
ment that the world has ever seen, both in oper 


ition 
and effect; in the 
manner. 

No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate it. 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna 


it plays any tune most perfect 


ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved 
plate glass panel, showing the very interesting ac 
tion and operation of the automatic fingers and 


valves. 

Organina, with selection of music, 
ceipt of $10.00. 

Descriptive catalogue and list of musie for Organ 
ina sent free upon application 


WE HAVE ALSO RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


MUSICAL BOXES 


sent upon re 


WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY 


PRESENTS, 


ADAPTED FOR 





SMALL Music Boxes. 


Playing from one to four tunes, $1.00 to $5.00, 


Merpium 8:zB Music Boxps. 


In plain and elegantly inlaid rosewood cases; 
ing four, six, and eight tunes. Prices from 
to $35.00. 


LARGE Music Boxers. 


Playing six, eight, and ten tunes. Mandoline Ex 
yressive, Sublime Harmonies; also, with Bells, 
Jrums, and Zither attachments. Price from $45.00 
to $150.00. 

Upon application we will send descriptive list of 
Music Boxes with names of tunes, which will en- 
able you to make your selection the same as from 
stock. 


rlay- 
15.00 


Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, aud as we make 
this branch of our business a specialty, we are en 
abled in many respects to offer inducements over 


other houses 
CoRNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as, Courtois, 
Distin & Besson, as well as medium « quality instru- 
ments we keep constantly in stock; also, a complete 
line of other Musical Instruments, such as: 
Violins, Violas, Violoncelios, Double Basses, 
Bones, ap uttnrs, Banjos, Zithers, Harps, Flutes, 
Piccolo- Flageolets, C larionets, Flageo- 
lets, Fi es, Drums, Cymbals, Bugies, Trumpets, 
— orns, aeraedtene, Harmonicas, Jews 
—— » Triangles, Tuning Forks, Tuning Pipes, 
nq Hammers, Metronomes, Bones, Casta- 
note, Fiolin and Guitar Cases, Lyres, Metalia- 
phones, Xylophones, Music Stands, etc., eto. 
A present selected from the above list can 
ail to prove acceptable, and will be a source of 


no 
long after 


leasure in the home and social circle, 
e holidays are over. 7 


Send for price lists and catalogue to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





CINCINNATI, 
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fh ons Musie Co, Musica VISITOR, 


156 STATE ST., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


ied nile Musica Magazine, 


BECAUSE 
| 1T APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 
2 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
ns of prominent musical writers—music 
nts for singers, and discussions of meth 









sachl rhe lighter sket« hes stories 
AND ALL KINDS OF tt ms and correspondents, are bright and original, 
ul the iusical ne ws full and — rh music 
. ; | s give five to ten pieces, vo« and istru 
|} mental, alon orth a year’s subsc ripti on. In ad 
Musical Merchandise. | dition every subs riber receives free the choice of 
| 
| 11 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 
Thee Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of | The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis 
ron, and Premium, would be about #20 
their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, | 
which they report is the most honestly made | 
piano in America. Subscription, $1.50 only. 
‘ 2@™ Mention grade of music preferred, and 
For Farmers, whether vocal or instrumental, and we will know 


CTION 
¢€ en ay 
\% 


Livery men, 
Teamsters, 
Coachmen, 
Lumbermen, 
Express, 

Morse (ar, 
Omnibus, Stage, 
Transport Co's, 


WARRANTED 
TO CUKE 
Sere Shoulders, 


which premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
Visitor and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
eemesemem 0. 
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, Galls, Chafing 
As caused by Frictio 
‘ Sweat, H 1 Work 
. t len of | 
Coe FE ket “inaepenaent oi | By GEO. F. ROOT, 
COLLAR PAD irene, Assort d | Containing comple te instructions, attractive exer 
ALL horses, Mate of US eRe ler 0 | anerneens © lavas cuneny Of musts, both vocal and 
orse ade . nder a! instrumental Altogether the most 

pressure of several tons, will outwear six ordinar : 7 " 
Ewe at Pads, are pronounced by the practical Har- | 
ness maker the best improvement in Aunti-| COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 
Friction, Sweat or Collar Pads, to save misery of]... } -} : 
Horses, wear and tearof collars. Sold by Saddlery |‘ Use. Though comparatively new, it is a stan~- 
Hardware Vrade and Harness Makers every | dard, and is preferred by successful teachers 


everywhere. 


Price, $2.50, by mail, 


where. Sample can be sent by mail. 


For Cireulars and Price List 


WESTERN LEATHER MANP'G CO., CHICAGO. 
SOMETHING 


FOR 
CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. It is per- 
TH E fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 
PALM day Schools, and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 

SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Eic., ETC. 


address 


Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


NEW 


All the mysteries of the art fully ilustrated 
and explained. 

UNDE This little manual will save 
lelay, and will make the studiot 
if not wholly, independent of the 
expensive and often dilatory 

A careful study of this book 
cessity of sending “to town 
he organ gets out of order. 


many a vexatious 
18 Organist largely, 
city tuner, who is 


will obviate the ne 
* for a tuner every time 
Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing an 1 tuning; materials 


The words and songs, by H&ZEKIAH Burtrer-| used for pipes;-pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
WorTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School | work: chamber scales; princ ipal, diapason, fifteenth 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. | and other stops; their character, etec.; voicing, 

stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
| Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what | oT temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 


they have oe sought for. 
Price, 30c. by mail, 83 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 


The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30 cts. 


25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, Ou 











17s THE NEW YEARS SONG. 


Words by @wrty WuNtTincTON MILLER. Music by Geo. F. Reoor 






Allegretto. 
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oe See ews mee Soc a oe eee pee 
1. Come, hearts in whose puls - es the sum - mer is warm, Tho’ win - ter be drear-i - ly blow - ing, We'll 
x (ees ale eae quan oe Os SO Te BR eat LES WEE SE MAREE SE J 
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2. The Old Year was” sad with his _ bur - dens of care, The New will be tru -er and bright - er; The 
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8. O, won - der - ful gifts has the hap - py New Year! And smiles at his, pres-ence are wak - ing; New 
= Era ef ye 4" —~— i Rf — =— 
Pehl ee 
4. And tho’ to some heart that is mer - ry and light, He comes with a mes-sage of sor - row; We'll 
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greet with a car -ol the hap- py New Year, To-night, while the Old Year is go - ing. Toll, bells, for the year that has fled ! 
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Old had its aia. for the gay-est to bear, The New Year will make them ‘the ahd <a -er. Toll, bells, for the year that has fled! 
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va — a —_ . a a een. 
joys for the lives that are lone - ly and drear, And hopes for the hearts that are break-ing. Toll, bells, for the year that has fled ! 
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laugh as we sing him a _ wel-come to aight, And trust to our Fa-ther the mor-row. Toll, bells, &. 















































THE NEW YEAR’S SONG.---Concluded. 179 
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SEES CR GIS Ane mae Gani cine ane. ia manana TO ate SLANG ca, Ainain ee eam Ca . 
Toll sor - row - ful chimes at his bier! Then ring for the Newin a ju - bi - lant strain, Ring, bells, for the hap-py New Year. 
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Toll sor- row~ful chimes at his bier! Then ring for the Newin a ju - bi - lant strain, Ring, bells, for the hap-py New Year. 
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Toll sor - row - ful chimes at his bier! Then ring for the Newin a ju - bi - lant strain, Ring, bells, for the hap-py New Year. 
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oe 
THE CLOCK. : 
Moderato. Words and Music by RayMur. 
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1. Tick! tock! says the clock, Time is fly - ing swift a- way; Tick! tock ! says the clock, La - bor while you have the day. 
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CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1882. 


A RARE GEM. 


HE very beautiful verses which are subjoined, have been “ going 

the rounds of the press” for several years. On their travel 

many blunders have crept into them, sadly marring the poet’s 
meaning. The most prominent we are enabled, however, to correct 
The verses were written by “Joe Brennan,” addressed “‘l'o My 
Wife,” and were first published in a New Orleans journal. Brennan 
was then living in that city, and was editor of the Delta. Mrs 
Brennan was tor several years a resident of Brooklyn, where she 
married a second time. Both have been dead many years 


Come to me, darling, I’m lonely without thee, 
Day-time and night-time I'm dreaming about thee 
Night-time and day-time in dreams I behold thee 
Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold thee: 
Come to me darling, my sorrows to lighten; 
Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly ; 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy. 
Swallows shall flit round the desolate ruin, 

Telling of spring and its joyous renewing; 

And thoughts of the love and its manifest treasure 
Are circling my heart with the promise of pleasure 
Oh! spring of my spirit, oh! May of my bosom, 
Shire out on my soul till it bourgeon and blossom 
The waste of my life has a rose-root within it, 
And thy fondness alone to the sunlight can win it 


Figure which moves like a song through the even, 
Features lit up with a reflex of heaven ; 

Eyes like the skies of poor Erin, our mother, 

Where sunshine and shadows are chasing each other 
Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple, 
And opening their eyes from the heart of a dimple 
Oh, thanks to the Saviour that even thy seeming 

Is left to the exile to brighten his dreaming 


You have been glad when you knew I was gladdened 
Dear, are you sad now to hear I am saddened ? 

Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, love 

As octave to octave, or rhyme unto rhyme, love. 

I can not smile, but your cheeks will be glowing ; 
You can not weep, but my tears will be flowing 
You will not linger when I shall have died, love ; 
And I could not live without you by my side, love 


Come to me, darling, ere I die of my sorrow, 

Rise on my gloom like the san of to-morrow; 

Strong, swift, and fond as the words which I speak, love, 

With a song at your lip, and a smile on your cheek, love 

Come, for my heart in your absence is dreary, 

Haste, for my spirit is sickened and weary ; 

Come to the arms which alone shall caress thee, 

Come to the heart which is throbbing to press thee. 
——-_—>>»>- - —— - - > ___ — 


“ON NEW YEAR'S DAY IN THE MORNING.” 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 
HE saddest and the happiest day of his life, came at New Year's. 
He was not like other men. Nature has cast him in a differ- 
ent mold. He loved flowers, and the birds and all the beauti- 
ful things of the earth, and such things as most men care for were 
nothing to him. 

He was acripple, Lame Davie, they called him. Perhaps it was 
because of his deformity that he went so little among his fellow- 
men, Often his neighbors saw nothing of him throughout the 
whole week. But, on Sunday, he was always at his place in the 
organ-loft of the village church, and many hearts were stirred by 
the music his fingers drew from the white keys, in every one of 
which a voice seemed waiting for his touch to speak. 

Loving all of earth's beautiful things, it is not to be wondered at 
that he loved Cecile Wayne. For she was fair as any flower. He 
used to think about her as he worked in his little conservatory 
Her hair was like the gold in the heart of a rose; her cheeks were 


} 


| like the rose’s leaves. Her eyes looked up at him from every violet, 
}and the touch ofa lily made him dream of her hand 
If her father had dreamed that the poor cripple thought of his 
child-in that way, he would have been indignant at his presump- 
tion For was not he Squire Wayne, the one great man of the 
place? Thecountry people called him great because he was wealthy 
and had a fine house, and lived, in what was to them, grand style 
So, you see, they were far apart in the social scale. Her way was 
on the hill-top, and his in the valley, and he was never meant to 
climb 
She used to come often to see David and his flowers When he 
heard her step outside the door, his heart would give a great leap, 
and his eyes would brighten. He knew her step from all others 
He would know it anywhere he heard it. There was something in 
the sound of it different from any other step in the world 
He had loved her. She used to come to see him when 
she was a fa girl, and he was growing up to manhood, and 
he would give her his choicest flowers. That was something he 
would do for But nothing that he had to give was too 
good for her 
He never talked of love to her. He knew his place too well for 
that; or rather,.the place the world assigned him. But they talked 
of other beautiful things and found in each other's companionship 
a happiness that was pleasant as adream. All those years he was 
dreaming, not of what could be, but of what might have b 
Ah! the might-have-beens of life! So the years drifted by 
they grew up to man’s and woman's estate 
He might have known, if he had thought about it, that a face as 
fair as hers could not always be kept out of sight of envious eyes 
He might have that sooner or later some one would come 
along and spy out his sweet June rose, blossoming in the country 
by-ways to gather it. Perhaps he did not dare to look 
in the face 
One day she came for fi 
My « in is coming to-morr¢ 
dozen flowers 
your flowers 
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If we had, I should preter 
It must be I like 
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ous 
in our poor conservatory 
David. I wonder why 
she added, simply 

“I hope so, little June rose,” he said, and broke two or three 
purple pansies from their stems, and gave them to her to wear in 
her yellow hai 

I was thinking, when I was coming down here, David,” she said, 
while he was cutting the flowers she wanted, “what a lonesome 
place this would be if you were to go away. I think you are the 
best friend I ever had, except my mother Then she looked away 
toward the church-yard where the pansies were blossoming on that 
mother's grave If J were to go away, would you miss me, David ?”’ 

Miss you?” That was all he said, but it was enough to tell her 
that if were to go out of his little world all the sunshine would 
go with her 

I hope I shall never go away,” she said; but he fancied there 
was a shade of troible in her face ‘l wand to stay here always 
You are a better friend than I should find anywhere « 

Next day her cousin came. David saw him riding by. He had 
1 handsome, southern face, dark and cold, and with something al 
most cruel in the lines about the haughty mouth 

He could not tell he knew it, but he felt at once that 
man had come to carry away his little June rose 
of it then as he was afterward 

“Why, David!” his mother cried 

Something has frightened you.” 
Yes,” he answered, turning away from her keen eyes He went 
and she saw him no more for a long time. When he came 
back, his eyes were full of grave sorrow. He had been fighting 
with his heart, and the shadow of defeat was over him. 

The next day Cecile brought her cousin to see his flowers. The 
stranger had a sneering, half-contemptous smile for him, and few 
words. A man weak enough to love flowers, was too weak a man 
for his friendship. 

When she came again, he knew before she had said a word, what 
it was she had come to tell. Her eyes looked like violets that had 
been wet with rain 

‘Iam in one of my restless moods,” she said. ‘“ The 
open. Will you play forme? That always quiets me.’ 
For the last time, oh! these last times!—they walked down 
ld together. They were nearly there be‘ore eit] 
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Then 
Oh, David, I am going away,” she cried, and tears came like rain 


Going away! He remembered afterward, of thinking if there 
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were any sadder words than those. He could not trust himself to | have waited for you to come so long! I believe I knew you would 


speak. She put her hand in his, and hand-in-hand they walked 
down the path together as they had often had before, but never 
would again, and all the while she was weeping softly. 

When they reached the church-steps, she paused and looked 
toward her mother's grave. 

“You will not forget me? she said, brokenly. 


|ma told me I was doin’ to see uncle Davie. 


‘Forget you?” he cried, all the passion in his heart making it- | 


self felt in his words. “Can a man suddenly stricken blind forget 
the sunshine? Oh, my little June rose, I love you! How can I 
let you go?” 

She understood him then. 

“] did not think you loved me, in that way,” she said. 
always thought of you asa brother. I am sorry for you, for it will 
make it harder for you to let me go. Oh! it’s a strange world, 
David! It used to be full of sunshine and gladness to me. All at 
once it seems dreary and dark. I don’t want to go! I don't want 
to marry Ralph. But my father has promised him that I shall be 
his wife, and I must doas he wishes. Oh! if | could only stay here, 
and be happy as | have been!” 

She ran to her mother's grave and dropped down beside it, and hid 
her face in the flowers he had planted there. 

By and by she came back to him, and he led her into the church. 

His fingers could find nothing but minor chords, at tirst. ‘They told 
a story of love and loss; of longing for that which was out of reach 
But as he played on, the thought came to him that God understood 
it all, and that in His good time the tangled threads of life would 


“T have | 


come some time!” 

“Are you uncle Davie?” piped a wee voice at his side. “ Mam- 
She makes me pray 
for him every night. If you’s him, I want to tiss you. May 1? 
My name’s Davie, too.” 

He bent down and gathered the child to his heart, and kissed 
him many times. Davie! She had given her boy his name. 

“Dear heart!” cried his mother, putting the storm-wearied 
woman into a chair before the fire, while her eyes were so blinded 
with tears that she could scarcely see what she was doing. “Just 
see how wet her clothes are! She's all tired out, poor thing. Go 
and get some wood to kindle up the fire, while I get her into dry 
garments, David. She musn’t sit in these a minute.” 

He went out of the room like one in adream. The stormy hight 
seemed suddenly to have changed into one of transcendent beauty. 
The world was transfigured. The wind was full of jubilant music. 
“She has come back, come back.” it sang 

When he went in she was sitting in his mother’s rocking chair 
before the fire, looking white as the snow-drifts outside. She 
turned her face toward him with a smile of unutterable peace upon 
it. 

[can rest now,” she said, and held out her thin hand to him, 
He held it in a tender clasp, and soon the worn-out woman slept. 


| Davie had nestled confidingly in bis mother’s arms, and he saw that 


all come straight, and that it was his part, and her’s, to take up the | 


work of life bravely, and do it as faithfully as they could, 
something seemed to whisper to him, that there would come a time 


And | 


when he should have his own again, past loss and tears, and the | 


music grew grander in its harmony, and died away at last in one 
long, sweet chord that was full of rest and peace 
“If life could be sweet at the last, as your music was, one could 


| tent until I turned my feet back to the old place,’ 


bear a great deal for the sake of the rest at the end,” she said I | 


will try to do my part well. The rest I leave with God 

She was married on New Year's day Her father came to David, 
and asked him to play the Wedding March, atid trim the church 
with flowers. For her sake, he robbed his conservatory of all its 
flowers. 
valley lilies, with a purple pansy nestling between, to bid her think 
sometimes of him. He felt sure she would understand the message, 
and she did. 

He tried to make the music glad. But in spite of every effort, 
his fingers would touch minor notes, and through it all ran an un- 
dertone of sorrow that made it more like a dirge than any thing 
else. Squire Wayne looked up to the organ-loft angrily. What 
did this cripple mean by playing such sorrowful music on his 
daughter's wedding day? But she knew why the music was so 
sad. 

When the marriage ceremony was over, he went to her, and took 
her hand in his for a moment, saying simply ‘God bless you, and 
keep you always in His tender care,” and that was all. She looked 
at him, through eyes that were dim with tears, and could not speak 
Then he turned away, to hide the grief of his loss, and saw her face 
no more for years. 

Ah, that New Year’sdlay! It was sadder than he had ever thought 
a day could be. Every spot spoke of the woman he Joved. Every 
place was fraught with memories of her. He went into his little 
conservatory and staid there until night fell, and when his mother 
saw his face again it seemed to have grown old with years of care 
and sorrow. 

Years went by. Squire Wayne died, and the handsome house 
on the hill was sold. The property went to Cecile’s husband, he 
heard. Men said he was reckless and dissipated, and that the for- 
tune he had secured with his wife, would some be scattered to the 
four winds of earth. . 

It was a wild December night when she came back to the man 
who was faithful as Heavet to the one love of his life. ‘The snow 
was falling in white drifts over meadow and hill, and the wind 
shrieked about the house as if demons were abroad. 

They were sitting by the fire, David and his mother, when a step 
was heard upon the threshold. 

That step! He knew it the moment he heard it. 
it if he heard it on the golden pavement of Heaven 

“She has come back!” he cried, and his face was radiant. He 
sprang to the door and opened it. A woman fell across the thres- 
hold, with a child in her arms. 

* David, I have come back to you,” she said, lifting a white, hag- 
gard face to his. ‘‘ Pity me, pity me. I had no one else to go too!” 

“Oh, my June rose! 
kissed the face uplifted to his, robbed of its old bright beauty, but 


still the loveliest face in all the world to him. ‘Oh, my darling! 


He would know 


He made a wreath for her to wear in her yellow hair of 


he cried, and caught her to his breast, and | 


I | low, sweet chords. 


the child had quite won her kind heart—a heart quite large enough 
to take them all in—with always room for one more. 

When morning came, she told her story. Her husband was dead. 
He had spent the fortune she brought him, and died in a drunken 
brawl. 

‘‘When he was gone, and | had no home left, I could not be con- 
she said. “I 
yearned for you, and a little time of rest and peace, before the end. 
This seems like Heaven.” 

It was Heaven to him; for he had his own at last. But he knew 
he could not keep her with him long. She was fading out of life 
as a snow-drift fades in Spring 

“When I am gone,” she said one day; “I want you to keep 
Davie. Itis the only gift I have to give the best and truest heart | 
ever knew.” 

“The only gift, except, your love,” he said, softly, and half ques- 
tioningly. 

“Oh, that you had all along,” 
found out how I loved you 

Can you think how sweet those words were to him? Knowing 
that she loved him, he could even bear to let her go for a little 
while. The parting would not be for long. 

’*T would like to live to see the June roses again,” she said 
I shall not. How sweet they were, David. Your love is like them. 
It makes me almost forget all the long years of trouble. Do you 
remember what I told you, that afternoon, in the old church? Well. 
God has given mea rest like that your music told of, at the last. 
It will be easy to die with you beside me. 1 could not die until 
I came back to you.’ 

He bent and kissed her, and the caress was full of meaning no 
words could hold. She understood its language, and smiled asa 
weary child does when it nestles in its mother’s arms and finds rest 
and comfort there 

She died on New Year’ 
lantly. She heard them 

“Happy New Year! 
™ Happy New Year p 

Then she groped about to find the faithful band of the man beside 
the bed. Finding it, she touched it caressingly as a mother does 
her baby’s face. 

“You've loved me 


“When I left you, I 


she answered. 


“ But 


morning. The bells were ringing jubi- 


Happy New Year.” she whispered, softly. 


Tor pe ice! 


David.” she said, with her yearning eyes on 
his face; ‘you'll love me always, | know. It will be pleasant io 
think of in Heaven, while l’m waiting. Kiss me, David.” 

He bent and touched her lips with his. 

Then she closed her eyes, and seemed to fall asleep, with her 
hand in his. It was the last slumber of earth. 

“She is dead,” his mother said, and drew him away from the 
bedside. 

He got up and went to the window. Men and women were going 
into the old church. They would expect him to play. 

“T must go,” he said. “I will send some one to help you.” 

“You aren't going to play the organ to-day?” his mother cried. 
“ Let them get some one else, for this time.” 

“T must,” he cried. “1 want to say things that I can only say in 
one way. She would tell me to go, if she could speak.” 

Such strange, wonderful things as he said, through the organ, 
that day. It sang like a happy bird. It told of rest and peace in 
It flooded the church with grand and mighty 
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harmonies that caught up the soul and carried it away from earth 
to the very gates of Heaven. 

“He never played like that before,” they said. ‘ Listen! 
wonderful.” And they wondered what he was thinking of. 

He knew—and she knew! 

Strange, was it not? but though the woman he loved lay dead, 
that New Year's day was the happiest day of his life. 

For he knew that she was his forever-more, and she was waiting 


for him, somewhere, in God's hereafter. 

r 
maintain that such should be the case in matters musical, as 
well as in those of any other character or kind. But, unhap- 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
pily, such is not the case, and, in a hundred instances, it could be 


shown how uncharitable we really are, when we ought to be exer- | 
cising that virtue with real heart and main. This country, as I 
have said before, is the musician’s Paradise; but, it is not a para- 
dise for its own—its own flesh and blood—its musicians of its own 
creating—its native talent—for the man or woman who, bred and 
born here, makes music a profession, and has to work at and live 
by it. No, it is not a paradise for such; but, rather, for the motley 
groups of German “ tag-rag and bob-tails” who come here with their 
instruments and their blowing powers, and nearly drive us to dis- 
traction with their snortings and gruntings through ever so many 
feet of tubed and twisted brass. And, if it is not this “ Vaterland”’ 
quartet, quintet, or sextet, as the case may be, it is the scum and 
refuse of Italy's musical soil, in whom we, as a nation, interest our- 
selves, and then encourage to a degree that we never dream of 
when it is a question of aiding our own kith and kin. Music, I am 
aware, should know no one country or place; but, with all due re- 
gard to such a tenet, we ought to look at home before we begin to 
think of the musical welfare of other people. While the lower 
classes, and, probably, the upper classes, too, have been, for years 
past, liberally encouraging the musical garbage of certain continen- 
tal countries to come over to this country, the body of musical peo- 
ple—the so-called patrons of the art here—have also been aiding 
and assisting with food, money, and encouraging words—well, not, 
exactly, the garbage of musical Europe, but whatsoever artist would 
deign to come here and accept the long prices that have been await- 
ing an acceptance. It has been no question of artistic excellence— 
no weighing in the balance of A’s remarkable powers as an execu- 
tant as compared with those of B, but a raving and lunatic yearn- 
ing for the real, live, foreign musician. I desire to draw no invidious | 
comparisons, but it would not be impossible to show that, for many 
years past, while we have been lavishing money and praise upon 
distinguished and undistinguished foreign musicians, and have been 
begging and praying of inferior men of every nation under heaven 

to come among us, we have been in possession of native artists in | 
every walk of the art; yes, composers, vocalists. and instrumentalists, 

who have teen not one whit inferior, and, in many instances, have | 
been immeasurably superior, to the long-haired and olive-complex- 

ioned individuals who have been imported and introduced to us by 

those afflicted with this “foreign” craze. Have we not, for years 

past, and times out of number, paid the price of a villa residence | 
to prime doune for singing “ Home, Sweet Home,” and “The Last Rose | 
of Summer,” in a jargon that no more resembles English than a 

human being resembles a green cheese, when, all the time, we have 

had native women, who have been vocalists of equal beauty and | 
power of voice, but who have not happened to have had the advan 

tage of hailing from abroad. And, not only in the vocal, but in | 
every other department of art-work, has this fanatical preference 

for the foreign element been brought into play. We have had com- 
posers—not one, but many—who have been born, bred, and music- 

ally trained in this island, yet, who have never had the encouraging 

assistance of a patron, much less that of a party,and who have gone 

down to their graves without having been the recipients of a sing!e 

commission, such as we have been accustomed to take abroad, al- 

beit such native composers have given abundant evidence of a facil- | 
ity and a felicity in composition that no contemporary style or score 

has even rendered questionable. Their efforts at composition, or 

the efforts of most of them, have been patronized to the extent of | 
a four-part anthem, a glee, duet, or song, an amount of home 

confidence and encouragement which can scarcely be regarded 

as inspiriting, or as an at all adequate set-off for years of labor | 
amid the wearying labyrinth of chords and discords, with the | 
hair-tearing mazes of diminished ninths, augmented fourths, and | 
dominant sevenths, and the almost endless host of other theoretical | 
enormities which fall to the lot of the student of harmony and | 
counterpoint. And, if we have had composers to whom we have | 
behaved coldly, we have had, also, singers and instrumentalists. We | 


it is 


HERE is*an old saying that “charity begins at home,” and 1 
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have had violinists (there is one now in this country, Henry Holmes, 
a prince among violinists, who, if he had received proper encourage- 
ment, instead of having to pass his life as a teacher, would have 
been as great a soloist as the world could produce), but we have 
passed them over in our craze for the “ foreign ’"—the long hair—the 
untidy appearance and thestrange mannerisms. We, at present, have 
organists unsurpassed by any players, and yet efforts are constantly 
being made to get French organists to come to this country to give re 
citals; not with the praiseworthy motive of helping on the cause of 
music as an art, but to satisfy the whim of a large percentage of 
English musical people, who console themselves with the notion 
that nothing is good in music unless it comes from abroad, and who 
have the fear that they have not heard the best performance while 
there remains one foreign artist whose doings have not happened 
to come within their experience. And this is so with other species 
of instrumentalists. We have had, for years past, pianists, flautists 
players of the cornet, harp, trumpet, hautboy, ‘cello—in fact, artists 
of every instrument in the orchestra, unsurpassed by any foreigners 
and what have we done with them? 

It is a crying shame that we neglect English music and musicians 
in this country as we do. We are trading largely—very largely—in 
music, and we have neither free trade nor fair trade. It is not free 
musical trade, because, buy largely as we do, and will, from our con- 
tinental neighbors, they will not purchase our commodity. How 
often is an English singer or instrumentalist heard in France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, or Spain? And yet what thousands of pounds 
we have paid into the conservatoire coffers, and into the pockets of 
artists of those countries! How many sheets of English-made 
music are exported from England to those countries per annum ? 
Yet how many hundreds of thousands of classics, editions of the 
masters, and the like, do we not import yearly, especially from 
Peters, of Leipsic, and Ricordi, of Milan! itis not “fair” musical 
trade, because the two markets are so widely different in character 
In the one, stands the manager or impress proffering—well, per- 
haps, not his own wealth, but the wealth of his English patrons and 
seat-holders, to whomsoever will come and try this musical country 
—England. And what of the other market? Well, one 
impressario standing there; and, if one did be quite sure 
he would have no money with him for the purchase of English 
musical art produce. While we advertise broadcast our disbelief in 
our home music and musicians, and whil mtinue to bes 
continental agents for an article which we do not 
not produce, it is not likely that German and Italian cup 
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linger over so worthless a carcass as English musical 
will have done. I haveso recently expressed, in the columns of the 
Vistror, my views upon the craving which seems to have taken pos 
session of the minds of English people for all that is new and / " 
—a condition of things which, if persevered in, must end 
trously for all musical work in this country—and | have 
mented those remarks so fully in the present article, that I f 
shall become a tedious correspondent. The fact is, however, tl 
is little or nothing to report to my readers in the shape of concerts 
or performances, so I have used the space at my disposal for the 
purpose of offering some remarks upon one of the many unsatisfac 
tory phases of the musical art as it is in England—shady aspects 
and foul spots in a great matter, and such as call, not only for fear- 
less exposure, but also for the calm and considerate deliberation of 
all who have the interest of the music of their country at heart 
Freperick J. Crowes 
NE A - 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VOICE TRAINING. 
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T may fairly be doubted whether any principle of voice training 
has ever become well established among teachers. Every one 
who has taught much knows the sensation of finding a course 

of treatment that succeeded well with one voice, perhaps, many; 
of a comfortable satisfaction at this point of repose among his 
anxious efforts, and then of having his confidence gradually 
undermined and finally overthrown by subsequent developments 
It is a sensation which only those have who are progressing toward 
true and valuable knowledge of the subject;—some teachers seem 
to care little for progress; but it is painful, nevertheless. For in- 
stance, I am distressed by the break between the chest and medium 
registers in my lady pupils’ voices, and | resolve to adopt the plan 
of carrying the medium voice down, and leaving the chest register 
out in the cold. Some pupils do this nicely at once, and the rest | 
encourage to persevere by assuring them that their medium tones 
will grow stronger by practice, and that soon they will not miss their 
chest notes at all. 1 am pleased with the result; contemplating 
the smooth scales I now hear, and the lightness and freedom of tone 
production that is obtained. I therefore congratulate myself upon 
having established one point, and having set at rest, so far as my 
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a. 





own plan of instruction is concerned, a vexed question in registers 
of voice. By degrees, however, I come to realize that power and a 


firm, resonant timbre are as important to the voice as evenness of 


register; and I see that singers trained according to my “ estab- 
lished principle” lack decided character in their tone, freedom in 
pronunciation, and many other things. So I disestablish my prin- 
ciple, and, perhaps, react to the other extreme of having the chest 
voice carried up as high as possible. I get some good effects in this 
way, but fluency of execution is effectually clogged, and a trouble- 
some weakness or shakiness manifests itself in the middle voice 

Having found defects in each of these opposite courses, my theory 
of register treatment is entirely unsettled, and my practical work 
gropes in darkness, guided only by the pupil’s luck and my indi- 
vidual taste in the attainment of results. Now, this is, of course, 
not right. ‘There are fixed principles which, when seen, may deter- 
mine the treatment of vocal registers with great accuracy; and the 
establishing of these principles in the minds of voice teacliers is a 
more and more importunate problem before the musical world. 
The whole matter is now in a disgraceful muddle. A gentleman 
of superb voice and fine talents, who had already received instruc- 
tion from two teachers, came to me, a while ago, for lessons. | 
found him singing with the “open” tone up to F and G, and won- 
dering how, with his natural good taste, he could use such uncouth 
shouts in lieu of singing, | learned that his first teacher had made 
him “cover” his tones persistently, which course he found so incon- 
venient for voice production that he transferred his case to another 
master, and that this new instructor told him to “ 
open,” a method in which he had found such relief to the throat 
that he had accepted, as a necessary evil, whatever was disagreeable 
in quality of tone. Both of these teachers were public singers, and 
both sang with about the same method; only, the one who taught 
the “open” method used “covered” tones to an unusal extreme, 
while he who exhorted to “covering” sang with much clearer tim- 
bre than the other. It is plain that neither was wholly right in his 
treatment of the case cited, yet neither was wholly wrong. The 
first asked the pupil for such a tone as good singers habitually ex- 
emplify; the other gave ease to the throat action; though neither 
obtained good results. Each saw a part of the truth, but neither 
knew any underlying principle by which he could measure the am- 
plitude and relationship of his truth-fragment, So, between them 
both, the matter was very much mixed, and the pupil thoroughly 
bewildered. 

Within the past six months, we, in Chicago, have heard two so- 
prano vocalists, who are celebrated throughout the musical world 
They are of about the same age and standing, and they sing similar 
music; but their methods are widely dissimilar. Now, a searching 
comparison of these two cases would be of great benefit to musical 
students, if there was any fixed standard to judge them by. But | 
do not remember to have heard or seen, among many opinions 
which critics have given, a useful word on the subject; and this 
must be because there is no standard other than fancy, which, of 
course, varies with each individual. 

A short time since, I listened with great pleasure to the singing 


sing every thing | 


| 





of a young lady who impressed me as having a perfect method and | 


an unusually impassioned and intelligent delivery, amounting even 
to genius. Another professional musician who was present gave me 
his opinion that it was bad singing. As I was coming out from one 
of Henschel’s inimitable song-recitals, a salaried choir-singer of this 
city remarked to me that she did not like the singing at all. The 
newspapers inform us that such and such vocalists have a “very 
correct method,’ when it is exceedingly obvious that they distort 
vowel sounds, or scream upper notes, or breathe convulsively, or use 
tremolo enough to obscure both pitch and execution. But I need 
not multiply illustrations of the chaotic condition of both the 
theory and practice of vocalization observable all about us. Verily, 
we are in need of established principles, both as regards the me- 
chanical and the artistic part of vocalization. 

The former department is most in need of orderly arrangement, 
for the latter is dependent upon it; and I have a few words to offer 
upon this vocal mechanism, which I believe to be useful. 
throat (meaning the pharyngeal cavity) closes more readily than it 
opens. When one is requested by the physician to open the throat 
for an examination, his efforts to enlarge the cavity usually result 
in its complete and obstinate closure. Of course, it must be held 


The | 





open for vocalization, and really it is not a difficult thing to learn, | 


this voluntary throat opening, if taken alone. But the moment we 


combine it with tone-production, we become conscious of a hitch in | 


the proceedings. If we include high and loud tones in our experi- 
ment, we find that opening the throat upon such tones is, unless 
the voice be well cultivated, something very near to an impossibility. 
Why is this? 
end of the pharynx, an inch or so below the opening of the mouth— 


contracts with a very considerable muscular effort; and this contrac- |“ acquainted with the facts in the case,” 
i y c i : 


| having no bearing upon the question of sight reading.” 


It is because a part of the throat—that at the lower | 


tion can not easily be made independent of the parts above—those 
parts which surround the opening from the throat cavity to the mouth 
cavity. Still it can be made independent. The mental impulse 
which produces a tone can be so directed that the contraction—ef- 
fort below, at the larynx, where the sound is produeed, shall be ac- 
companied by an expansion—eftort at the back of the mouth, or in 
the tube through which the sound must pass to the outer air. The 
sympathy, or whatever it is, that inclines these two parts to act 
similarly—expanding together or contracting together—can be 
broken up and replaced by the conjunction of opposites, described 
above, a condition absolutely and universally essential to a full, 
pure vocal tone. his condition | have named the vocal contraposi 
tion, for it is the first and most important principle to establish in 
the minds and methods of vocalists, and it needs a distinctive 
name. A voice has a firm, resonant timbre when the lower throat 
contracts efficiently. It has a full, mellow roundness when the 
upper throat expands well. A perfect tone unites these different 
characteristics, thus proving itself dependent upon the contraposi- 
tion of the throat. By the aid of this principle, it is easy to eluci- 
date such problems as extension of compass, exactness in vowel 
utterance, distinctness in consonant enunciation, and rapidity and 
smoothness in execution, evenness in register, power of voice—in 
short, nearly all the problems that the mechanical part of vocaliza- 
tion has to offer; and, as the inspirational element of singing can 
not exist except in close alliance with a good mechanical action of 
the vocal organs, we may see that a clear comprehension of the 
vocal contraposition should be the first thing acquired by the care- 
ful student of vocalization 

With this as a corner-stone, a universal voice method can be se- 
curely built, and our science made respectable in the eyes of think- 
ing people. Freperic W. Root 

~~  < -e e 


“SOMETHING ELSE.” 


BY H. E. HOLT, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Y attention has just been called to an article in a late Visitor 
LV entitled, « Movable Do, Fixed Do, Absolute Pitch, and Some- 
thing Else,’ by Mr. O. Blackman, superintendent of music in 
the public schools of Chicago, in which the writer says he has read 
two articles from the pen of Mr. H. E. Holt, of the Boston schools, 
in which he (Mr. Holt) “ betrays a misconception of the case.” 

Now, let us see if he does! Mr. Blackman says, “there may be 
an absolute pitch method, but, if it does exist, | have yet to learn 
its dwelling place, or to know from any reliable information who 
are its advocates.” Now, from all I can learn from reading what 
Mr. Blackman has written upon this subject, I should say that one 
of the “ dwelling places” of this absolute pitch method wes Chicago, 
and one, at least, of its “advocates” was Mr. O. Blackman. 

Let us see what he has said upon this subject. When interviewed 
by an Infer-Ocean reporter and asked this question, “ How will the 
introduction of the new system change the general plan of present- 
ing to a class the subject of tones?” (this question was directly to 
the point), Mr. Blackman replied, “ Instead of giving them Do at 
first, we shall give them C; whenever we want them to sing that 
tone, we shall tell them to sing C. Hence, one of the effects will 
be to have them memorize C, and as many other pitches (letters) as 
it is possible for them to memorize.” 

Will Mr. Blackman please explain how he can more effectually 
“advocate” the “absolute pitch method” than by advocating the 
memorizing of the different pitches? So much for the “ advocating” 
of the absolute pitch method at the Chicago end of the line. Now 
let us see how it is in Boston. Not long since, I asked a gentleman, 
who is a good musician, and one of Mr. Thomas’ most enthusiastic 
supporters in this matter, this question, in just these words: De 
you think you can teach the pitch of C independent of its surround. 
ings, 80 that, when you call for C, you will get it the same as when 
you touch that key on the piano? He replied, “ Yes, I think it can 
be done. I think it is perfectly practicable.” 

1 must ask space to make one quotation further upon this point. 
In discussing this subject, the Boston Transcript of June 7th says: 
* Would it not be simpler to teach absolute pitch at once, so that the 
names ©, D, ete., would at once and of themselves convey a definite 
idea to the pupil's mind, i.e., the idea of definite and individual musical 
sounds. This single thing once taught, all the complex system of 
the relation between one note and another could be dropped, as 
Will Mr. 
Blackman say that this is not “adyoeating” the “absolute pitch 
method ?” 

Now, I shall respectfully say to Mr. Blackman, that I think I am 
and, if it be necessary, 
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shall continue to “controvert” them; and that I am not “ins 
beating the air,” or a “man of straw,” in so doing. 

It is just this “fixed do” system which destroys the relative ass 
tion of sounds in the mind, and which has been insisted upon by such 
eminent musicians as Dr. Hullah and others of influence, that has 
given to England the Tonic Sol-Fa or relative pitch notation, and Mr 
Blackman should know it. Let him follow Mr. Thomas in this 
matter, and he will find in a few years that the ‘ something 
(Tonic Sol-Fa notation) will take possession of his musical field in 
Chicago. There is a good resson why Mr. Thomas should entertain 
the ideas he does with regard to teaching singing at sight. There 
is a good reason why al/ instrumentalists are, from the very way in 
which they have received this knowledge of music, unfitted (0 teac/ 
singing at sight without special training 

But that any man, occupying so important a position in the teach 
ing profession as to be superintendent of the instruction in music 
in the public schools of a city like Chicago, and, after years of ex 


1a 


perience in teaching vocal music should be so easily turned about | 


by an instrumentalist, is rather surprising 

He also says, “ Mr. Thomas is in favor of teaching the things that 
are in music.” Very good; all will agree with Mr. Thomas in this 
He says, in teaching the scale, put it (the scale) into the ears of the 
pupil. Good again; that is just where it should be put. To quote 
further, “ No one, surely, will say this can not be done.” That d 
pends entirely, Mr. Blackman, upon how you propose to do it. If by 
“memorizing pitches,” 1 say most decidedly that it can not be done. 
If by the fixed “do method,’ then I say, if done at all (which, by 
the way, will be very doubtful if instruments are not used), it is done 
notwithstanding the almost insurmountable difficulties thrown in the 
way of the pupil. 

Mr. Blackman says that “singing the syllables to a piece of music 
is not singing the music at sight.” I had always supposed that to 
be able to give the pitch of the sounds represented by the notes 
correctly, together with their proper length, was reading music at 
sight. Will Mr. Blackman please te/l us what we must ca// them 
in order to constitute this “reading music at sight?” 

We shall make very little progress by merely discussing this sub- 
ject in the papers. An illustration of objective teaching in musi 
can no more be put upon paper than a knowledge of m can be 
obtained by srsed orn notation and theory 

Messrs. Thomas and Blackman ‘are cordially invited to visit me 
in my schools and observe my method of teaching, and ascertain for 
themselves the results. If I fail to convince them that I am right in 
this matter, I will visit the Chicago schools to be convinced by them 
that Iam wrong. It would be of very little consequence what M1 
Thomas thinks in this matter, were it not for his great influence 
He, probably, will never teach singing in the public schools, but 
many who are teaching, and others who will teach, will blindly take 
the position of “me too.” No one appreciates more than I what 
Mr. Thomas has done to raise the standard of orchestral music in 
this country. He has no more enthusiastic listener to the artisti 
rendering of choice music by his fine orchestra. I also appreciate 
the great injury he will do to the cause of vocal music, should that 
method, which, in fact, is the only proper one of teaching musical 
instruments, and by which Mr. Thomas gained his knowledge, be 
adopted in our public schools through his influence. I believe he 
has only to see the subject properly taught, when he will give his 
influence in the right direction 
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THE TWO HUNCHBAC 


he story of the two Hunchbacks is widely diffused. It 

in Ireland as well as in Germany and Italy; moreover, it is said 

to be also current in Spain. There are, of course, many varie- 
ties of it in these countries. Compare, for instance, the Irish nar- 
rative of Lusmore, in ‘ Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
of Ireland, by T. Crofton Croker,’ with the one given here, which 
has been obtained from the country people in Rhenish Prussia. 

On St. Matthew’s day, in the year 1549, a poor humpbacked mu 
sician was returning late at night to Aachen,* from a village wher 
he had been playing at a wedding. Being in a half drowsy state, 
he took but little heed of time or place, and so he passed the Min- 
ster, without concerning himself about any thing particularly, just 
as the large clock in the tower boomed midnight. The sound star- 
tled him; especially as at the same time there arose in the air a 
strange whirring, like the unearthly sound of owls and bats on the 
wing. It now occurred to him that this was the night of quarter- 
day, and he quickened his steps to escape the terrors of the ghost’s 
hour and of apparitions. Nervously he turned into the Schmied- 


for 


| to amuse the strange 


is told 


fman and a man of property in no time 


| ladies, just as he expected, and they invited him to play 
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But on reaching the¢ 
glistened with innumerable 


the Jakobstrasse (James street) Fish Market 
what did he see? All the stalls lights 
and about them were seated a large party of richly-dressed ladies 
feasting on dainty viands served in golden and silver | and 
drinking sparkling wine from crystal goblets Ihe much 
frightened endeavored to hide himse lf in a corner, for > had not 
the least doubt that he saw an assemblage of witches 
too late; one of the ladies nearest him had already observed him 
and she conducted him to the table 
‘Don't be frightened!” said the lady to the who stood 
before her with chattering teeth and trembling knees Do n't be 
frightened; but play us some merry tunes, and thou shalt be paid 
it.’ 
The poor hunchback had no choice but to take up his violin, and 
company as | as they pleased. Having 
quickly set aside the stalls with every thing upon t the witches 
—among whom the poor hunchback thought he recognized several 
ladies of high position from the town—whirled around in to 
the sound of his fiddle But the strangest thing was that the longer 
the fellow continued to play, the finer and fuller his performance 
appeared to him; so that he really thought he must be either dream 
ing, or there must be a whole band of violins and flutes placed be- 
hind him, which joined in his performance 
Now the Minster clock struck a quarter to one; all 
instantaneously stopped, visibly exhausted, and every 
instated fn its former orde1 Hesitating looked 
uncertaln whethe he ought to stay any longer, or whether he might 
when the lady who had engaged his services came up to him 
and said Brave musician! thou hast done thy work to our con- 
tent, and shalt now thy 
W hile saying the she ] 
is t, she had slipped behind him, and at one gras; 
Who so happy as the disburdened 
was just going to throw himself on 
the clock struck one, 
were 


dishes 


mus in, 


it was 


musician, 


ng } 


hem 


pairs 


the dancers 
hing was re- 
musician 


the on, 


go 


receive 


d oft his jacket and. before he 
re- 
fid- 
his 


and in 


words 
aware ol slip 
lieved him of his hump 
dler? In thankfulness, he 
knees before his benefactress 
moment ladies, lights, and and the musician 
found himself at dark night standing alone the middle of the 
Fish Market. Bewildered, he put his hand to his back, doubting 
lest the adventure had been merely a confused dream But, no; it 
was reality! The hump was gone, and the happy fellow rejoiced in 
feeling as upright as man can be. Moreover, his joy was still in- 
d when he took up his jacket, which lay before him on the 
ground. Perceiving it to be unaccountably heavy, and thrusting 
his hands into the pockets to ascertain the cause, he found that 
both pockets were filled with Doubly happy, he hastened 
home, and thankfulness he made the next morning an offering 
of his fiddle to his patron saint, under whose image in the church 
| to be venerated by his children and 


when a 


dishes gone 


in 


crea 


money 
in 
he hung it as a glorious relic 
his children’s children forever 

Now, the marvelous affair created, as may easily be understood 
an immense sensation in the town. People went to the church to 
ok at the tiddle; and whenever the lucky musician showed him- 
self in public, a knot of curious idlers hovered around him, anx- 
get a peep at his back. Moreover, his good fortune, as may 
likewise be easily understood, aroused the envy of his rivals in his 


1oOUus to 


yrofession 
; The most envious of thes« professi« nal brothers possessed himself 
of a tolerably respectable hump, which annoyed him all the more 
since he was not less vain than envious. His estimation of his per- 
sonal appearance was, however, exceeded by that of his musical ac- 
com} lishments 

How surprised they will be!” said he to himself If that 
wretched scraper could please them, | am sure I have only to treat 
them with a few of my inimitable flourishes, and I shall be a straight 


It was at midnight of St. Gerhard’s day when the vain virtuoso 
repaired to the Fish Market. The old clock of the Minster had al- 
ready boomed the last stroke announcing the twelfth hour, when 
he arrived at the place. He actually found there a large party of 
Confi- 
dently, he stepped forward, and having bowed with a smile which 
he was wont to assume whenever he appeared before the public, he 
threw his fiddle-stic k across the strings and extemporized a few 
i to show at his superior skill 
But, how wretchedly provoking! Never in his life had he produced 
such miserable tones; they sounded so execrably thin and poor, as 
if the strings had been stretched over a piece of solid wood, instead 
ofa violin. Enraged, he renewed his exertions, but only to render 
the matter worse; for now he produced a noise so horribly ear- 
piercing that he thought there must be standing behind him a 


: 
rapid passages up and down once 


strasse (Smith street),-as the nearest way to his home, which was in | whole chorus of whistling and screeching sneerers, accompanying 


* Aix-la-Chapelle, 


his performance. 
Highly exasperated, he tucked his violin under his arm, and 
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walked up to the dancing witches. Then boldly addressing one of 
the richly-attired ladies, in whom he believed he recognized the 
wife of the burgomaster of the town, he said: 

“Ah, madam! I wonder what your husband, our respected burgo- 
master, would say, if he knew of your night excursions on the 
broom stick! But that is your own affair. All I care for is my due 
reward, if you please.” 

With these words, he threw off his jacket and turned round. 
The lady quickly uncovered a silver dish, from which she took the 
hump of the former musician, and, before the vain virtuoso was 
aware of it, she had pressed it on his back beside the other hump 

The clock had struck one, and the witches were already on their 
broom-sticks, riding through the air homewards, when the musician 
recovered from his shock. He slowly put his hand to his back, 
hoping that perchance he might only have had a bad dream. But, 
no! it was all right—or rather all wrong. There remained now 
nothing for him to do, but to take up his jacket and make the best 
of his way home. But the jacket felt so unusually heavy. Could 
there, perhaps, be gold in it to make up in some measure for the 
cruel infliction? Eagerly he ramaged the pockets; but what should 
he find? A few heavy stones, and rubbish,* 


***Deutsche Miirchen und Sagen, gesammelt von J. W. Wolf.” Leipzig, 1845, 


p. 472. 
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MORE ABOUT NOTATIONS. 





HE minister often thinks out his sermon and delivers it without 
notes. 
without noting it down. 

The main thing in both cases, is the right thing to say—well said. 
Notation of the same is secondary, and may be in long hand, short 
hand, round hand, or print without in the least affecting the sermon 
or speech. 

It may here properly be said that if written down, the sermon or 
speech should be legible to those who are acquainted with the signs 
of the language used. To this we agree. 

The composer may think out his tune and perform it and get 
others to do so without noting it. The main thing is, as before, some- 
thing worth performing—well performed. The excellence of the 
composition or performance no more depends upon the notation of 
it, than in the case of the sermon or the speech. 

Allthis is to show the secondary and subordinate nature of all 
notations, whether of speech orsong. The singing teacher who sup- 
yoses his great work is to teach notation, will not make singers. 
Right positions, right muscular action in breathing, right adjust- 
ments of the vocal organs for tone production in the lower, medium 
and higher pitches of the voice, right adjustments for varied quali- 
ties of tone, right vowel elements distinct utterance of consonants, 
right phrasing, a knowledge of key relationship or the mental ef- 
feets of related tones, the cultivation of the rhythmic sense and the 
subtle indescribable magnetism of true expression—these are the 
great things and are no more dependent upon notation than are the 
tones, inflections, gestures and magnetism of the preacher upon his 
written sermon. 

There are those who seem to be laboring under the idea that if 
certain notations were adopted the world would be full of singers. 
This, in the nature of the case cannot be true. When a new mode 
of writing or printing will provide the minister or lawyer with a 
short cut to eloquence and power, we may hope a new notation will 
do similar things for the musician, but not before. 

Is it then seen that a person may understand notation and not 
know how to use his voice—may read notes readily and sing badly— 
may sing well and know nothing about notation, and that all the 
systems of notation in the world will not make a singer? If so, the 
writer is quite ready to admit the usefulness of notations. Whena 
teacher has taught something of value—key relationship for exam- 
ple—it is a good plan to give its signs, or in common language to 
make a notation of it. So with the composer when he has made a 
tune. But we need not go into that part of the subject. 

W hat are the different ways of representing the little melody now 
in the writer’s mind—or, what is the same thing, what are the dif. 
ferent notations in which it can appear? 

First, the principal notation of the world—the staff notation. 

Then—taking them according to what we suppose to be their 
present prominence in their respective localities—the “tonic sol- 
fa” system of England, the Chevé or figure system of France and 
adjacent countries, and the patent or “ shaped” note system of our 
southern brethern. 

Now for the little melody in the staff notation—but we may as 
well explain here that it is part of an exercise that a tonic-sol-faist 
uses to show the difficulties of the staff notation. He says:— 

“The staff presents a confusing array of sharps, flats and naturals, and leaves 


The lawyer often decides what he will say to the jury 
| 


the unfortunate reader to make his way through them as best he can. He is in 
the condition of a traveler in a foreign land who comes to a point where many 
roads branch out, with no guide boards to indicate the different directions.”’ 


No. 1. 
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It is true the “ guide boards” are not there, but why are they not 
there? They belong there, and their not being used places the in- 
dividual who wrote the lesson under the grave suspicion of having 
wished, for his own purposes, to lead the traveler astray. Put up the 
“ guide boards”’ and the way is clear. 











Is it right to take the worst and most complicated representation 
of a system in order to judge it? No, the most common principles 
of fairness and justice say, “take the best of which the system is 
capable.” 

lf we are not mistaken it was the exercise from which the above 
is taken, that was brought forward at the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association, at Albany, last July. Why the assumption 
was there allowed that that was the best representation of which 
the staff system is capable, the writer does not understand. 

The tonic-sol-faists say we should not judge of their system if we 

| do not know how to use it. 
Our only comment upon this is, that if the tonic-sol-faist who 
| wrote the exercise referred to, knows the best use of the staff sys- 
| tem, he has left himself in the most undesirable position that a fair 
minded man can be placed in. 

It is not enough to say that a common way of representing the 
| phrase is with the “confusing array of flats and sharps,” The man 
| who sets himself up to judge a system must know all the J/egitimate 
| resources it has for making its representations clear. 
| In regard to the other systems, the “tonic sol-fa” would repre- 
|sent those pitches by syllables, (or rather their initials), saying, 
| over the first half—" key of A flat,” and over the second—“ key of 
|B.” The Chevé system would do the same thing, only using figures 
| instead of syllables. 

The theory of the “shaped” note system is to have one shape 
always for “one” of a key, another for “two,” ete.,—but, we are not 
sure that they do not, sometimes, allow the shape, that belongs to 
|‘‘one” to be used for “five,” and that which belongs to “sharp 
| four” to be used for “seven,” ete. We judge that the shaped note 
| system is not a reliable guide in modulations. 
| All novelties attract attention, and we are glad of every good one 
| that turns people toward music. 
| While we say, may the truest win and the best prevail, we believe 
| the truest and best will prove to be the staff notation, when it is 
| properly understood and used. Geo. F. Roor. 


* The writer is aware that he has not conformed to common usage in his 
second signature. But he does not see why, in a case like this, the second sig- 
nature may not displace the first without the complication of four additional 
characters. In a work that he is at present engaged upon, he is making many 
changes of signatures in this way to avoid the use of accidentals and to keep the 
key more clearly in sight, and he finds it a great improvement to avoid the extra 
characters, where it can be done. 
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SOME MORE SCAFFOLDING. 





” 








HERE seems to be a misapprehension of what was meant by 
scaffolding in my late article on that subject. 

Looking at music in its real se/f, independent of notations, 
and methods of teaching it, whether by means of syllables, numbers, 
or by any other ways, we find pitches, and these in various lengths. 
We find scales, chords, arpeggios, keys, etc., etc. 

These surely are not scaffoldings, which 1 would like to discard. 
These are the things of music ; its substance, so to speak. 

As to the relation existing between the scale and key, I can’t 
imagine how any two musicians of ordinary intelligence can differ, 
and it makes no difference whether they may differ or not, in this 
matter. 

Read my article again, and you will see that the syLiaBLes, IN at- 
TENDANCE upon these “ musical forms,” are the scaffolding I refer to. 

In the method of the “ Movable Do,” in the naming of tones as to 
pitch, there are three kinds. First, each tone is named after the 
name of some letter, for the sake of having a permanent name, and 
is usually called the name of the “ Absolute Pitch.” Second, each 
tone is named after one of the numerals, one, two, etc.. for the sake 
of naming the tones as they are thought of in keys and scales 

These two kinds of names are used by everybody, for the purpose 
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of thinking about the things of music, and they enable us to talk in-| 


telligently about them. Right here is where the difference comes 
in. The scaffold builders think it necessary, or at least desirable, 
that we should have another set of names, to accompany the tones 
of the’scale, and so, for the tone “one” of every key they affix “ Do;” 
for the tone “two” of every key, they affix “re,” etc., ete. These 
new names correspond in every case with the second set of names 
and are used to sing with. 

It is thought by these people, that the ear is not competent to 
comprehend the scale, and that the voice is not capable of singing 
it, unless it has some machinery, or scaffolding on which to run, and 
so this scaffolding is built at an enormous expense of time and 
CHANCE FOR PROGRESS in real ear work. 

This last sentence, I could not have written a few months ago 
but now it is perfectly clear to me. A few months’ experience 
with this, has shown to me that very small children not only can 
learn the scale, but fur more perfect/y, without the use of any syllables 
than with them 

Consider these two facts and answer the questions following 

Facts. 

1, The great central work to be done in musical study is the cul- 
tivation of the ear. 

2. The scale (to take an elementary thing in study), can be 
taught by the use of no syllables, the singer only using a single 
vowel (Ah). 

Questions. 

Which method cultivates the ear best? Which method necessi- 
tates the closest ear work? Which compels them to listen? Does 
not the singing of the scale by syllables go on quite independently 
of the listening? 

I hope these facts and questions will be well considered, and not 
hastily answered 

If the scale can be tauzht more perfectly, and produce better 
results in the ear, a]l other things of musie can be, also. 

I am obliged to take is<ue with Dr. Root when he says, “This 
scaffolding, do, mi, sol, . are kept in abeyance— 
are not consciously thought of, although, they are in the mind 
This, I know not to be true; I have my own case as an illustration 
of the fallacy of the proposition. We are all in a pupilage state 
in a large sense, and yet the do, re, mi, clings, and ever clings, to 
me, although, I have been singing by note for nearly forty years, 
and have been teaching singing every day for over eighteen years 
in the Chicago schools. Now I don't cite my case so as to indicate 
that Mr. Root was making a personal allusion; | give it asa case in 
hand, and one which I think goes against the use of the syllables 

What needs to be done in teaching singing is to teach the thing 
music,—get it into the ear and not a set of words into the mouth, 
only allowing the ear to catch what little it may after the mouth 
has had the frst chance at it, and taken the first juces. Let's all 
unite in getting rid of so many “ so we may hear music 
in the palace itself. So many of these ‘middle men” reduce the 
producers earnings and make it very expensive for the consumer 

As the prime end, the reading of music at sight, is a reversion of 
the dictates of common sense; the mere hitting of notes with great 
facility, does not necessarily mean much musical culture. 

Chicago, Tl. Yours truly, O. Backman. 
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CUI BONO? 


ROF. ROBINSON, of the University of Ohio, it is reported, has 

succeeded in polarizing souni! The statement was made on the 

authority of the New York Tribune, I believe. Since the first 
announcement, I have not seen it corrobated, nor have I been able 
to procure any account or details of the experiment. As the sub- 
ject is one of great interest to every musician, whether professional 
or amateur, I hope some one of the many readers of the Visitor 
has the data in his possession and will transmit it to the Editor, 
that he may retail it to inquiring readers. 

The connection between motion, heat, color, light, and music is 
constantly growing more intimate, and soon we may expect them 
to become a “close corporation,” as they are now lying in such close 
communion. Among the “searchers of hidden things” the convic- 
tion has long existed that light and sound were almost, if not alto- 
gether, interchangeable energies; gradually it was found the two 
were in closer partnership, until at last the one condition of polariza 
tion became the only bar to the bans. If it be true that sound has 
been polarized, (readers will understand polarizatian from the expe 
riments on Tourmaline mentioned in late philosophical text-books) 
then every musician, student, or teacher has a right to an invita 
tion to the wedding; although, the ceremony is sans cards, cake, 
and wines, he ought to know it, and understand the method by 


which the knot was tied. | 











‘ Ouilihet in arte sua credend PY ie 


An ancient Latin precept reads re ly 
is to be trusted in his own art.” 


which may be rendered: “ every man 


So the music-teacher ought to be trustetl to understand A//s art, but 
many, | fear, are content with but a little knowing, and some even 
with less than a superficial knowledge of the science of his art, and 


are sciolists rather than students 


The music-teacher of to-day has a great deal to read, and itisa 
subject of wonder that persons who profess to teach are able to sub- 
sist without a musical paper; even the tramps” of the profession 
are shrewed enough to take one or more journals, using them for 


the most part as dictionaries out of which they filch the ergot of the 
business they profess to follow: by this means they often able 
impose upon the unwary or ignorant. By how much more should 
the conscientious teacher use the magazines and educate himself in 
the scientific fundamentals of his art. While it is true, theories are 
changing, and the discoveries of one day dis; el 


re 


the opinio1 


one previous, it is also true that a knowledge of the past helps the 
understanding of present and of future philosophical “ finds 
Hemlholtz is, I confess, very solid and ng” reading 





‘headachi 


for a tyro, and in view of that I would very respectfully sugges 
that the Editor of the Visitror be requested to present in its pages 
from time to time, the general outline of his investigations. This 
he might do in a language stripped of class argot, giving as well some 
idea of the experimen proot which led to it lt ma serve ur 
genial “knight of the quill” a good } Irpose perhaps when racking 
his brains for some su u vl t write Who will second 
the motion? |! satisfied yuld vera f the ec le of the 
Visitor endorse my impertinent ea, hi ill be but too glad to 
acce le 

4 teacher may inquire Cui Bon A tea f whom there ar 
thousands on the su scription list, as we s the tens of thousands 

{ i} ls ves it to himself t Lup the . ivy of his 
the teacher m ¢ sper \ 1D ill i Vill el! wt 
( t efit the from, h makes v } i ne w ] I 
sing better, tea better, and will the bett deserve his Clalit to 
the title That proud spectacle of American greatness, the envied 
of all behold 5 who is } des i 1 a ba ball clubs nad 
goes by th ] i | é c ies i idy tangents. ares 
and the law ! t t I tter und und 

wand t tint i ‘ I how n ¢ 
hereto LOes | com hh is in to read who ist i 
tive of an art 

Beside this, the scholarly, well-informed instructor ls in 
dissipating the slur on the profession, that a musician is of no a 
count, that a musical man is next thing to a fool, or as the French 
say, ag é muche ! 

W hile, for the most part, strictly scientifi iding is e drvest, 
and requires the most uncompromising attention, there is much 
solid enjoyment in it, especially, if the reader will individualize the 
topics and mask their qualities under the guise of humanity, sul 
ject to like passion as are we, and indeed some of them seem to be 

witness in another f d of reseat r K g s stud < li 
zation in his lown Geology rh | y tea vy have 
and often does have, a great delig n < If an imag ve 
writer or reader will take the subject up in this strain he nd 
enough elopements, escapades, wedding vors, d ctive erl 
ences, suicides,and accidents enough t lm » volum f fic 

| tion 

The natural history of sound covers an immens ground ind 
while it is not necessary to “read, mark. learn, and vardly di- 
gest all, and cram the whole into our brains, it is cert ly the 
duty, and should be the pride, of every musician to understand the 
physical groundwork of his art I think one’s own personal experi- 
ence is a test of the value of anything, and while my teaching days 
are over, l can bear testimony to the pe ine of such rea ling 
and the pleasure which it did, and does yet, afford m It is from 
an earnest desire to help those who are engaged in teaching that I 
have urged this plea. Warren WALTERS 

—>-- ——-_ -- > 
O, quaintly carved, grotesq old lin 
| nee ‘ Ti bs ’ I ; rer pr Z 
Nor fairer m r-] eer held hin 
Th I i I Wai | m oute ris 
As SOIL aS angels ha s hea thro gh nes s 
The subtlest sweet: S th has gat ed i 
l'o thee ie store of years, which ou didst w 
Fron ll thy sweet 10t till ) t 
By freely giving. So, I've ought 
‘From noble deeds the choicest blessing ! 
The sweetness given out returns : 
Unto the giver, and tl il doth keep 
A sti ncreasing store as more 1s. ¢1Vv 
ri ke thy notes, each thought seems sent from Heaven 
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Cuurcn’s Musicat Vistror is published on 
the first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance 

Bes” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that notices | 
of concerts and other items must be Jorwarded 
before the twentieth of the month; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. A ll communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musica. Vistror, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


Our publishers will employ wide-awake and 
enterprising ladies and gentlemen to act as 
agents in securing subscribers to the Visrror. 
Liberal cash commissions will be allowed to 
agents, and a valuable premium given to each 
subscriber, besides. Send for agents’ terms 
and circulars of information. 


Tue question of the power of music is an 
interesting one, and upon which, in some of 
its aspects, all are agreed. But whether music 
has special 4nd inherent qualities of its own, 
to express and create definite emotion and 
thought in the listener, or, instead, produces 
its effects by calling into play ‘and developing | 
already existing impressions, will always be a 
mooted question. We have in preparation for 
the Visrtror, by prominent writers, papers on 
both sides of the subject, which will be found 
interesting and valuable contributions to the 
literature on this question, though the exact | 
truth of it seems to be, as Dundreary would 
say, ‘one of those things that no fellow can 
find out” 


Speakine of “keeping time,” reminds of 
the flight of time, and that with this number 
of the Visiror congratulations and compli- 
ments of the season are in order. The Vis- 
IToR extends its most heartfelt wishes for a 
happy New Year to all its friends. It begins | 
the year 1882 under the most flattering au- 
spices, Publishers and editor are determined 
to make the Vistror for the new year excel | 
al] past excellences and worth. We invite our 
friends and readers to work with us in this 
matter. Subscribers are easily secured for 
journals of the character, dignity, and useful- 
ness of the Vistror. We do not ask our| 
friends to work for nothing. We are willing 
to pay liberal cash commissions to all who will 


interest themselves in sending us new sub- | 


scribers. The more the merrier. 


THe metronome is claimed to be an inven- | 


tion of Maelzel, who produced an instrument 
for ‘‘ measuring time,’ some time in 1815. | 


| : . ” 
angles, you will see angles. 


But, although he doubtless was the means of 
bringing to its present perfection the instru- 
ment bearing his name, yet it can hardly be 
claimed for him that the idea is altogether his. 
In the first place, we have accounts of a ‘‘ meas- 
urer,” in the form of a chronometer, which was 
the invention of J. S. Stoeckel, of Burg, of 


| which a description was given in the Journal 

Sir Deutschland, in 1796. 
| place, Maelzel didn’t invent the instrument 
| bearing his name, but simply suggested to the 


In the second 


inventor the desirability of having a smaller 
instrument than Stoeckel’s. Thirdly, instru- 
ments for measuring time were in use in Eng- 
land as early as the above date, at least. Va- 
rious devices for time measurement were in 
use fully « century before Maelzel’s day. 
Readers of the Visiror will remember ar- 
ticles upon metronomical subjects, in late 
numbers of this paper, one of which described 
at length an instrument for indicating move- 
ments. Another, much more simple, and 
which can be carried in the pocket or port-mon- 
naie, is described in the Musical Curriculum. 
This is similar to those in use in England in 
the latter part of the last century, by which 
Dr. Croft, Webbe, and other writers of that 
day marked the movement of their composi- 
tions, 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the real use of the metronome, of any or all 
descriptions, is to indicate the speed of the 
movement. A few swings of the tape or pen- 
dulum are quite sufficient for this purpose. 
No good musician will need or use it for 
“ keeping time.” 


About Judging. 





In judging of the merits of works of art, 
musical compositions, public performers, and 
even our neighbors and friends, it would be 
well to remember what a distinguished acade- 
mician once said to Ruskin, the art critic, 
when a peculiar specimen of rock was before 
them for examination: “If you look for 
curves, you will see curves; if you look for 
There is a back- 
handed slap at human nature in this remark. 
Not only is one quite apt to see what he de- 
sires to see, but he will hardly be able to per- 
ceive in any one or in any thing, what is not 
already in himself, either in embryo or more or 
less developed. Another form of this same 
truth is found in the old saying that “like 
likes like.” 

Again, the things we see and hear appeal 
with force only to states or conditions of mind 


in us which correspond to the “curves” or 


| “lines” which we think we see in the outward 


object. The outward world is a mirror in 
which we see ourselves, not exactly as others 
see us, but as we see others. .The moral we 
would deduce from these observations is this: 
Go slow in forming adverse opinions of others. 
Criticism is much like a boomerang; and a 
boomerang is a heathenish implement of war- 
fare, which, unless wielded with great skill and 
discretion, is likely to do more mischief to the 
one who wields it than to any one else, 





About Concert Giving. 


At this time of the year, when the concert 
season is at its height, we are daily in receipt 
of programs from all parts of the country. 
The study of them is not entirely without in- 
terest. The manifest good taste of some, and the 
utter lack of it in others, is at once noticeable. 

We do not intend to speak, at this time at 
least, of the ability displayed in program 
making, or of the musical merit of composi- 
tions announced for performance. We wish 
to call attention to quite another feature of re- 
cent concert giving, to which our attention has 
been directed by many of the programs of 
the season. 

When a great singer, or other “star,” solicits 
public patronage, it is but reasonable for the 
public to expect that the performance of said 
“star” should constitute the most prominent 
feature of the entertainment, and that the pro- 
gram should be largely devoted to an exhi- 
bition of the artist’s own talent. If Rubin- 
stein or Von Bulow is announced for a concert, 
the public want to hear these talented men, 
and do not care to have Tom, Dick, and Harry 
paraded before them at the time, however 
worthy the aforesaid trio and their ilk may be. 
When an acknowledged queen of song claims 
the public patronage, and the impression is 
given that her singing is to constitute the most 
prominent and larger part of the evening's en- 
tertainment, it is an infringement of the 
rights of the ticket-holders, and an imposition 
as well, to have, out of ten or twelve numbers 
upon the program, but two of them devoted 
to the ‘‘star” of the evening. A reasonable 
amount of this sort of padding people expect, 
and will put up with. We are ready to ac- 
knowledge that it is necessary for even the 
most talented artists to have the assistance of 
other professionals at their concerts. The 
mental and physical strain we admit. The 
law of contrast also comes in for considera- 
tion. But in spite of these, or any other reasons 
yet given, the difference is too great to be just. 

Our objections hold good, we think, even 
though the assistants are all first-class. But 
this is very rarely the case. Here is a case in 
point, made prominent by the greatness and 
universally-acknowledged ability of the prima 
donna. Patti is, beyond al! dispute, the Queen 
of the Queens of song, She brought with her to 
America a concert troupe of her own. Patti's 
talent, as we have said, is beyond question. 
Of her position, there is no difference of opin- 
ion. Her “company,” however, is, almost 
without exception, of inferior ability. The 
superior talent even of this distinguished lady, 
as displayed in two numbers of a program, 
is hardly a compensation for the penalty of 
being obliged to listen to eight numbers exe- 
cuted (that’s the word) by a very ordinary 
corps of assistants. 

If this sort of thing is to be the fashion, 
then so much the worse forthe fashion. Other 
recent concerts have been produced upon a 
similar basis. We do not like it. We do not 
think it just; and we make our complaint 
and protest “pro bono publico.” 
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The First Performance of the ‘‘Messiah.” 


“Avurnorities differ as to the exact time and 
place of the first public performance of this 
wonderful work. Mainwaring claims that it 
was first given in London, and says it “ met 
with a cold reception.” Dr. Burney, in one 
of his earlier works, makes a similar statement, 
but, in his History of Music (4 vol.), retracts 
his assertion, but without making any definite 
statement about it. A Mr. Westrop, in the 
preface to his edition of the work, fixes its per- 
formance in London, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1741; but this statement is incompatible 
with the fact that the “ Messiah” was not finished 
until at least two days after! Sir John Haw- 
kins claims that the “ Messiah” was first pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1741, but under the 
name of “ A Sacred Oratorio.”” Hawkins fur- 
ther adds: “As it consisted chiefly of choruses, 
and the airs contained in it were greatly in- 
JSerior to most of his operas and former ora- 
torios, it was but coldly received by the audi- 
ence.” 

The above writers do not advance sufficient 
proof to authenticate their claims. The real 


facts of the case seem to indicate that Handel | This first performance was given in aid of 


became disgusted with London life, for musical 
and other reasons, and made a visit to Ireland, 
where, beyond doubt, was given the first per- 
formance of the great master's chef d ouvre. 

It was while on his way to Ireland that a lit- 
tle incident occurred, which came under the 
observation of Dr. Burney, who was then a 
school-boy at Chester, where Handel was de- 
tained on account of adverse winds, 
ing to employ his time in trying over some 
pieces of his new oratorio, the ‘Messiah,’ he 
sought for some one who could read music at 
sight, and a house-painter, named Janson, was 
indicated to him as one of the best musicians 
attached to. the cathedral. A meeting took 
place, but poor Janson managed so badly that 
the irrascible composer became purple with an- 
ger, and, after swearing, as was his wont, in four 
or five different languages at a time, cried out, 
‘You schoundrel, tit you not tell me dat you 
could sing at soit?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ replied the 
good fellow, ‘and so I can, but not at first 
sight.’ Handel, upon this, burst out laughing, 
and the rehearsal proceeded no farther.” 

Handel landed in Dublin November 18, 
1741. Here he was most cordially welcomed, 
and began, soon after his arrival, a series of 
concerts, operas, and oratorios, which, with in- 
termissions, lasted until June, of the following 
year. 

On the 13th of April, 1742, at the “ Musick 
Hall, on Fishamble street,” Dublin, was, with- 
out doubt, given, for the first time, Handel's 
immortal work. There can not be found any 
sufficiently authenticated statements to war- 
rant the fixing of the date of performance at any 
earlier period, or in any other place. We have 


given both sides of the question careful con- | 


sideration, and, despite the assertions of some 
worthy historians, we can but conclude, after 
a careful survey of the whole subject, that the 
Irish claim is the right one. 

The papers of that date gave full account of 


“ Wish- 


the rehearsals and performances, a few para 
graphs of which we quote. Faulkner's Jour 
formance of the “ Messiah,”’ thus speaks of one 
new oratorio, called The Messiah, was 
hearsed to a most grand, polite, and crowded 
audience, and was allowed by the 
greatest: judges to be the finest composition of 
music that ever was heard.” 
added this postscript: ‘“N.B.—At the desire 
of several persons of distinction, the above 
performance is put off to Tuesday next. The 
| doors will be open at eleven, and the perform- 
lance will begin at twelve.’ Notice that the 
| first performance of the “ Messiah” was given 
at mid-day, April 13, 1742. Notice, also, the 
| following “ request,’’ which gives some idea of 
the fashions of the day 
gentlemen, who are well-wishers to this noble 


To which was 





“Many ladies and 





| and grand charity, for which this oratorio was 
| composed, request it, as a favor, that the ladies 
|who honor this performance with their pres- 
ence would be pleased to come without hoops, 


|as it would greatly increase the charity, by 


| making room for more company.” 


| . . . 1 . . ° 
| three important charitable institutions, located 


ye Dublin, but, despite the above paragraph, 


| 


nal, of a few days before the first public per- | 


End of the second, on the 6th of September. 
End of the third, on the 12th of September 
Filled up (orchestrized) on the 14th September.”’ 


Think of it!) This immortal work composed 


| in twenty-three days by a man, who, at that 


| of the rehearsals: “Yesterday, Mr. Handel's 
re- 


| 
j 
' 








time, was fifty-six years old! 
Sateen 


Handel. 


When the name “ Handel” is read or spoken 
the 
piece, is always thought of in connection with 
it. 1. His 


present celebrity may be said to rest almost 


word “ Messiah,’ the title of his master- 


The two are inseparable in the min 


entirely upon the success of this grand ora- 
torio, and yet this is but one among a vast 
number of compositions, many of which were 
at one time or another more or less popular. 
The Christmas performance of the “ Mes- 
siah,”’ by the May Festival chorus, with Patti 
at the head of the soloists, assisted by Thomas's 
the 
plaved by Geo. E. Whiting, all under the di- 


New York Orchestra, and great organ, 
rection of Mr. Thomas, has awakened renewed 
It may 


not be uninteresting to our readers, if we give 


interest in the oratorio and its author 


some idea of the vast amount of work accom- 
plished by Handel. 

Although Handel’s fame rests almost, if not 
wholly, upon his sacred works, his first desire 


seems to have been to excel in opera writing. 


we do not think the “ Messiah” was composed | His first opera, “Almira, Queen of Castile; or, 


| specially for that occasion, The proceeds | The Vicissitude of Royalty,” appeared Janu. 


| amounted to about £400. 

| One of the principal singers in this perform. 
}ance of the “ Messiah” was Mrs. Cibber, who 
| sang her part with such effect upon Swift's 
great friend; Dr. Delany, that he exclaimed, as 


| 
| 
| 


| he sat in one of the boxes, “ Woman, for this, | 


| thy sins be forgiven thee !”’ 

All accounts speak of the grand success of 
| this first performance. 
| ception of this now great work and its author, 
| shows a discrimination and musical apprecia- 
tion very creditable to the Irish people, especi- 
ally, when contrasted with that (at that time,) 
of their neighbors across the channel. 

A second performance was given on the 3d 
of June, following, “ being the last of Mr. Han- 
del’s performances during his stay in the 
|kingdom.”” The oratorio of Saul and other en- 
|tertainments had been given in the interim 
Handel officiated at the organ at all these per- 
formances. 

Some writers have asserted that the grand 
“Hallelujah Chorus” was originally intended 
as the finale of the oratorio; but that, at a per- 
| formance in London, in order to save the work, 
which seemed in danger of failing, Handel ex- 
claimed to the performers, at the end of the 
second part, “ Go to the Hallelujah,” and this, 
being so well received, saved the oratorio, and 
was subsequently placed where it now is, 
| the end of the second part. It is a pity to 
| spoil such a dramatic story, but there is no 
| truth in it. Handel placed it in the original 
| manuscirt at the end of the second act, and it 
| was performed at this point at the Dublin debut. 
| Upon the original manuscript of the “ Mes- 


The enthusiastic re- 





at 


| siah”’ Handel wrote the following memoranda: 


“ Commenced on the 22d of August, 1741. 
End of the first part, on the 28th of August. 








ary 8, 1705, which was soon after followed by 
“Nero” still by 
“Daphne,” and then “ Florinda.”’ 


February 25), and later 
Our limited space will not permit of an ex- 
We 
will give simply the number of Handel’s va- 
to the 
Handel wrote* forty-four Operas, as follows: 


tended account of the great man’s work. 


rious contributions musical world. 
Thirty-nine Italian, four German, one English. 
Of Oratorios, he composed twenty-two, viz: 
nineteen English, two Italian, one German. 
Five Te Deums, seven Psalms, twenty Anthems. 
A large number of miscellaneous sacred and 
secular music, such as motets, hymns, etc., be- 
sides several notable works to which he gave the 
“ Serenatas” (“‘Acis and Galatea” 
To all this is to be added 
about one hundred and fifty cantatas, and the 


name of 
being of this class). 


following instrumental music: Thirty-five or- 
gan concertos, six organ fugues, about twenty- 
five sonatas, together with a large number of 
compositions, denominated water music, forest 
music, fireworks music, ete. 

Does not the above represent a busy life? 
And yet, to most people, at the present, Han- 
del is known simply as the author of the “ Mes- 
siah.”” It is not generally known that he wrote 
at all, yet he composed forty-four of 
them. Well, the reputation of being the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Messiah”’ is enough for one man 
anyway. If Handel had written nothing else, 
it could well be said of him that he had not 
lived invain. His name and his fame shall be 
known and honored as long as the lofty subject 
of which he sings finds a place in the affec- 
tions of mankind. Yet the inscription which 
the great master caused to be put upon the 
cover of his harpsichord reads as follows: 
“Sic TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI,” 
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Our Musie Schools. 


all 


seem to be in an unusually flourishing condi- 


Our schools and conservatories of music 


tion. The classes in all departments of study 
are full and enthusiastic ven the teachers 
of private pupils report plenty of work in 


hand, and, on all sides, the prospects are good 
for a large this year 

Ourreport from the svhools for this month 
mostly concerns Miss Baur’s Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, the oldest in the west. 
Notice of other schools will follow. 

rhe Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss 
Clara Baur, directress, is enjoying extraordi- 
nary prosperity. 

In addition .o the large attendance from our 
own city, students from east and west, north 
and south, are attracted by its wide-spread 
and high reputation. 

The Conservatory building contains.not suf- 
ficient room at present, and a branch has been 
established. Next year, Miss Baur intends 
to have a spacious building, with every accom- 
modation, completed 

The Conservatory has educated some of the 
finest soloists in the country, and every year 
competent teachers out to almost 
every state, to fill positions in colleges of high 
standing 

In the musical recitals, given weekly by the 
pupils, vocal music, the piano, organ, and or- 
chestral instruments are represented. Cham 
ber concerts are given by teachers and ad 
vanced pupils 

Lectures on wsthetics and philosophy of 
music are also delivered, at short intervals, for 
for the benefit of the students 

+eOoe 
A Piano Skirwish. 


‘business 


are sent 


The Fisk University Jubilee Singers, who 


have been performing in Canada, came off vic- | 


torious in an affair at Montreal, which reflects 
no very great credit upon the parties who were 
their opponents in the fray. A certain piano 
maker in New York, through his agents had by 
note several times expressed his determination 
to Mr. Cushing, the manager of the Jubilee 
Singers, not to allow of any other piano than 
his own to be used at the Queen’s Hall, of 
which he is the lessee. As the Hall had, how- 
ever, been engaged for this occasion from Ald, 
Brown, Sir Hugh Allen's agent, prior to its be- 


ing leased by the New York party, Mr. Cush- | 


ing considered that they had noright to qualify 
his engagement of the Hall and consequently 
ordered the instrument they had been in the 
habit of using into the Hall. The express 
men who took the piano to the Hall, on arriv 
ing at the door were told by Mr Johnston, the 
janitor, in the service of the New Yorker's 


agents, that he would not allow the piano to be | 


Messrs 
the 


lh Zouche and 


however, ordered 


taken in. Cushing 


who were on spot 


when they were set upon by four men who were 


inside and a spirited rough and tumble fight | 


was the result. In spite of the efforts of the 
others, however, the express men succeeded in 
keeping open the door they had unloosed. Just 
as the scrimmage was over, Ald. Brown, who 
had been sent for, arrived, and without making 


any remarks, opened the remaining doors and | 


ordered the express men to bring in the piano. 
As the instrument was being brought into the 
door, Mr. Johnston forbade his entry, saying 
that it had no right to come in and should not. 
As the men carrying the piano were ascending 
the first flight of stairs, the men who had been 
inside renewed the disturbance, and pushing 
the piano was all but being 
precipitated to the landing, in which case it 
weighing a thousand pounds would have un- 
doubtedly been smashed to atoms. One of the 
men who had been inside seized the upper side 


the others aside 


of the piano and tried to throw it out of the! 


bearer's hands, but he only succeeded in jam- 


the 
men to open the doors, and they had one open | 





| ming between it and the wall a sepessontative | 

of a Montreal paper standing by. The fellow, | 
| however, persisted in his endeavor, and the | 
lunfortunate scribe was getting black in the | 
| face, when Mr. DeZouche induced the former | 
}to desist by administering a series of hearty 

thwacks across the shoulder with asmall board 
lwhich he had in hand, and with which | 

effective weapon he secured a safe passage for 
| the piano to its destination on the platform 


his 


seem 
Home Record. 


PATTI IN THE ‘ MESSIAH,” 


The inflexible rule governing the publication 
of the Visrror obliges it to go to press before 
|the great performance of the “ Messiah,” in 
iwhich Patti figures as the leading singer. 
| Without “ La Diva,” the performance this year 
would have been a remarkable one, for rarely 
has a chorus been in such fine condition for 
good work as is the Festival Chorus of this 
year. The artists who are to be associated 
with Patti are of world-wide celebrity, and 
then, when it is remembered that the Thomas 
Orchestra is to be present, and that the great 
organ of the Music Hall will be played by Mr 
Whiting, the whole under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas, it will be seen that the 1881 Christ- 
mas performance of the “ Messiah,” without 
Patti, would have far excelled in real merit 
any previous one. The addition of Patti, how- 
ever, makes a combination of talent for the 
production of this grand work that will hardly 
be got together again for a similar purpose, 
and it is no wonder that the public have soap 
preciated the situation as to purchase, at large 
premiums, every available seat in the vast 
Music Hall. The sale of seats was completed 
in four days; the sum in gross amounting to | 
from $20,000 to $22,000! At the present writ- 
ing, it is nearly two weeks before the “ Mes- 
siah”’ will be given, and yet every seat is sold! 
This is unprecedented in the history of public 
entertainments. The veteran and efficient 
ticket agent, Mr. Lloyd, proposes to frame and 
preserve the plan of the hall from which the 
|sales were made, as a memento of the great 
event 

It is claimed by many that Patti does not 
excel in oratorio as in opera music. Those 
| who take this view of the question are entirely | 
unacquainted with the facts in the case. Some 
of the greatest successes of her professional | 
| life have been made in oratorio work. No ad- | 
aquate idea of ber consummate genius can be | 
given in the concert room, but we have a right | 
to expect, from her great successes in ora- | 
torio in critical England, that, in the perform- | 
j}ance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” about to be given as 
we go to press, we shall hear Patti at her best. 
| It is rumored that Patti will appear at the 
Opera Festival in February. No definite an- 
nouncement has yet been made, but we shall 
| be glad to learn that she has been secured for | 
that occasion, though, from her contract with | 
| Gye, we have no right to expect that she will | 
| appear in entire operas, though even this may 

be brought about. The May Festival managers | 
have not only been successful in securing her, | 
| 

| 

} 











but have reaped a rich reward for their enter- 
prise. We hope to be able to congratulate the 
College of Music authorities on a like success- 
ful issue of their endeavors. 





The present season is fairly crowded with 
musical entertainments of more or less note. 
The space allotted to the Record this month 
admits of little else than mere mention of the 
more important concerts and recitals. 


Our Record closed on the 20th ult. On the 
28th of Nov. was given the first musical soiree 
by Miss Cecelia Gaul and Prof. Jacobsohn, at 
Deater Hall. There was a fine attendance, 
and the distinguished artists never played so 
finely. 


| jected by the College of Music. 








The Emma Abbott Opera Troupe was greeted 
by crowded houses at each performance. The 
company never appeared to better advantage. 
We wish that there could be a little less spoken 
dialogue in these English operas; we go to the 
theater for that sort of thing, and to the opera 
for music. 

The Cincinnati Orpheus gave a concert at 
Dexter Hall, Nov. 30, Mr. Carl Barus, director, 
and Prof. Adolp Carpe, pianist. This very ef- 
ficient society forms a very important part of 
the May Festival chorus. Their present con- 
dition is an assurance of very material help 
from them next May.. Among the soloists 
were Prof. Jacobsohn, Mr. Jacob Benzing, 
and Mrs. Jennie Meyer. The chorus numbers 
were “ Die Schoene Melusine” and Handel's 
last composition, a “Te Deum.” 

A concert was given for the benefit of the 
Relief Union, at Melodeon Hall, that was 
worthy of a much larger audience than was 
present. The performers were Miss Emma 
Cranch, Miss Lulu Speer Hodson, Mr. T. J. 
Sullivan, Mr. Victor Hugo Lindau, Mr. H. G. 
Andres, Mr. Michael Brand, Mr. J. Broeck- 
hoven, and Mr. Arthur Mees. 


Mr. John S. Van Cleve, the able musical 
critic of the Commercial, of this city, is giving 
a series of lectures at Miss Dora Nelson's 
music school, on Race street. His second lec- 
ture (Dec. 8th), on Mathematics in Music, 
showed scholarly insight, and studied investi- 
gation. He also gave a short account of the 
different periods of musical history, with illus- 
trations upon the piano. 


The Gerster concert at the Music Hall, Dec. 

12th, was one of the events of the season. 
Thé attendance was not large for the hall, or 
worthy the reputation of the great singer. 
About 1,800 or 2,000 people were present. 
There were a larger number of “ assistant 
artists’’ than were necessary. The program 
would have been more satisfactory had Mad- 
ame Gerster appeared a larger, and the other 
singers a less, number of times. It is useless 
to attempt to describe or compare Gerster's 
It is unlike that of any of the other 
great singers of the day. Her upper notes, 
especially, are wonderfully sweet and enchant- 
Ktelka Gerster is one of the rare birds 
song. 
On Thursday evening, Dec. 15, was given 
the “Cary concert,” being the second of the 
two ‘opera and oratorio” entertainments pro- 
Miss Cary 
was assisted (?) by a number of ladies and 
yentleman, in vocal parts, by a chorus of one 
hundred voices, and an orchestra; the whole 
under the direction of Max Maretzek and 
Prof. Otto Singer, the latter directing in Par- 
ker's Redemption Hymn” only. Miss Cary 
was enthusiastically received, and sang, for 
her first number, the recitative and prayer from 
Odysseus.” by Max Bruch. The audience 
persistently recalled her three times, but she 
as persistently refused to respond, save by 
bowing her acknowledgements. In our opin- 
ion, she was far more successful in the beauti- 
ful little ballad, “ Fatima,” from Weber's “Abu 
Hassan.” This she condescended to repeat. 
Miss Cary does not believe in responding to 
the applause of an audience by singing, and 
we think she is in the right about it. If the 
people are not satisfied with the regular pro- 
gram, they must find fault with program- 
makers, and not oblige the star of the evening 
to make up for deficiencies. A notice of the 
“Redemption Hymn” and other features of 
the concert must be deferred. 

The Musical Club fittingly observed the 
Beethoven Anniversary, Dec. 17, by a choice 
entertainment at their rooms, A program 
from the master’s works was finely rendered. 


voice, 


ing. 


ol 


The sale of tickets for the Thomas Sym- 
phony Concerts, Dec, 26, 27, is, at the present 
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writing, quite large, with the prospect of a full | 
house on both evenings. The programs are | 
unusually fine, and the concerts, with the} 
" Messiah,’ which follows on the 28th, will | 
make the last week of the year 1881 one 
long to be remembered. 


A recital by Prof. H. Seyfert and his pupils | 
is announced for January 5th. Want of space 
compels us to omit the program of this and 
all other concerts this month 

Miss Patti Thorndick and her pupils gave a| 
very enjoyable recital, recently, at her resi- 
dence in Covington, Ky. The program was 
meritorious, ‘and was a display of excellent 
taste on the part of the teacher, manifesting a 
desire on her part to give her pupils good and 
substantial musical food. 
or 
Patti and Berlioz, 


Berlioz, when but a little boy, formed a 
strong attachment to a certain lady mentioned 
in his memoirs, by the name of “ Estelle.” 
In after years this “first love" was renewed, 
but with no success, and one night, after an 
exciting interview, Berlioz left the house of his 
inamorata to walk about the streets, as fever- 
ishly as he roamed the streets of Paris when 
smitten with his Ophelia. During his wander- 
ings he met M. Strakosch, the brother-in-law 
and then manager of Mlle Adelina Patti, 
from whom he received, and conditionally ac- 
cepted, an invitation to dine in the evening 
with the prima donna. This, however, did not 
abate the fever raging in his blood. He could 
neither read, write, nor sit still. His legs took 
him mechanically to the neighborhood of 
Madam F's. (‘‘Estelle’’) house, and, when 
there, he bethought. himself to invite her to 
share his box at the opera. But the lady was 
out. He went again and met her on the stairs, 
in company with two German friends. She 
had a letter of polite refusal in her hand, and 
was on her way to the master's hotel. Again 
despair for Berlioz, but he carried of the letter 
accounting it an “ inestimable treasure.” 

Berlioz then went to dine with Patti, and 
the “ ravishing diva, according to her custom, 
ran and offered to his lips her virginal fore- 
head.” More; she accompanied him to the 
railway station, with her brother-in-law, and 
there flung herself upon his neck and embraced 
him. But what was all this to the mature 
lover of a mature woman. 

“How much would | have given (he writes) 
to receive these marks of affection from 
Madam F. and to be treated with cold polite- 
ness by M'lle. Patti. During all the prattling 
of that melodious Hebe it seemed to me that a 
marvellous bird, with diamond eyes, fluttered 
about my head, perching on my shoulders, 
thrusting its beak in my hair, and, with flut- 
tering wings, singing the most joyous of songs 
I was ravished, but not moved. The 
aged woman, sad and obscure. to whom art 
was unknown. possessed my soul as she did 
formerly, and as she will to my dying day.” 


+ O0e - 
The Female Eclipses. 


The Gainsborough eclipses, or sombreros, 
or whatever those structures are called which 
many women wear on their heads, may do 
well enough for the street, but at theater, con- 
cert, and opera they are not “good form.” 
Two of the New York theaters exclude them. 
All should, if it were necessary to resort to 
such a rule. But the well known considera- 
tion of the female mind for the rights and 
convenience of others would prevent its con- 
sciously making any spread of its own per- 
sonal adornments that obstructed the comfort 
of others. The wearers of such hats, at these 
places, are, of course, unconscious that they 





~~. the stage in eclipse to those behind them. 
hey are, probably, unconscious of the exis- 


tence of any behind them. Or if they are 
conscious, it is, chiefly, of their own hats, and 
naturally they reason that the view of these 
fearful and wonderful structures in the rear is 
more interesting than the performance on the 
stage. But having been informed that this hat 
is a trespass on the rights of others, and, fur- 
thermore, that to wear it at such assemblies is 


| not good form, and is a mortifying exposure of 
| poverty in hats, these will now disappear, and 


in the fortnight to come, in preparation of the 
musical season, there will be a great run on 
the city milliners for dress hats for theater and 
concert. In this-cultured city a mere hint will 
prevent the harsh recourse of the New York 
theaters. This hint is that it is not 
decent to wear these hats at such places.— Cin- 
cinnali Gazette. 


gentle 


Ooo 
Concerts and Conventions. 


A musical convention has just closed at 
Warren, Pa., which was conducted by C. C. 
Williams, of Warren, Ohio. The interest was 
such that an association was organized, called 
the Warren County Musical Association. The 
following officers were chosen: Prest., G. N 
Parmlee, Warren, Pa.; lst Vice-Prest., D.. M. 
Martin, Russelsburg, Pa.; 2d Vice-Prest., W. 
J. Davis, Youngsville, Pa.; Treas., Dr. J. 
Danforth, Warren, Pa.; Sec., L. F. Knapp, 
Warren, Pa. 

A letter from Rush, Texas, gives us the fol 
lowing information 

The pupils of the Texas Normal Masic 
School, Rush, Texas, under the direction of 
Profs. A. J. Showalter and 8S. W. Dennington, 
gave two concerts of a popular kind this month 

-one on the evening of the 6th, and the other 
on the 4th, inst. The programs were largely 
made up of selections from the 
School Tribute,” by Showalter, and 
ace of by Dr. Root. The 
were largely attended, and the 
cidedly better than that of the former sessions 
—partly owing to the class being much larger, 
and partly to the grade of talent composing it. 
Mr. J. F. M. Haltour, one of the pupils of this 
school, is a special friend of the Visiror, and 
so sends a list of subscribers. gotten up 
among the pupils here. Mr. Dennington’s 
next engagement is at Henderson, Texas. 
Mr. Showalter goes to Georgiana, Ala., 
third of his Alabama Normal, com- 
mencing Jan. 3, and continuing four weeks. 


“ Singing- 
the “ Pal- 


Song,” concerts 


session 


C. C. Williams has been doing some musical 
work in one of the churches in Washington 
D.C. Mr. W. is known as a good musician 
and a conscientious worker. 

The twenty-second public rehearsal of the 
New Orleans Philharmonic Society was re- 
cently given, under the direction of KE. Groens- 
velt, with J. W. H. Eckert, accompanist. A 
choice program was given, the fourth number 
upon the list being Parker's “ Redemption 
Hymn,” Miss Annie Seawell sustaining the 
solo. 


E. C. Greenlee, of Conneaut, O., makes a 


specialty of “ Under the Palms,” and has given 
its representation much careful study. He 
has recently given it at North East, Pa., Union 
City, and Waterford, Pa. He also is busy with 
other musical work. 

A “ Bach Concert” given 


Chamber was 


Nov. 28, by the Urbana Choral Society, at | 


which a choice program of the grand old mas- 
ter’s music was rendered. This society an- 
nounces a performance of the “ Messiah” for 
Dec. 26; a Handel chamber concert, Feb. 6; 
a Mozart chamber concert, March 20; 
Schumann night, May 8, when “ Paradise and 
the Peri” will be given. The president of the 
society is the Rev. Frank Sewall, president of 
the New Church School and College, in Ur- 
bana, whose musical taste and talent is of the 
highest order, 





singing was de- | 





for the | 





| how shall 


and a | 
| days, crystalized and preserved, so that they 


Personal Notes. 

Miss Kate Doveiass and Miss Zeine 
Wricut, both of Miss Baur’s Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, are teaching in Hamilton 
College, Lexington, Ky We pleased 
to hear that they are meeting with great suc- 


cess, 


Miss Ciara Baur, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music is, we believe, the founder 
of this class of school in the west. In a note 
in this department last month the types made 
us say that E. Eugene Davis was the “ Di- 
rector of the Conservatory.” It should have 
read “ Director of the Musical Society of the 
Conservatory.” Miss Baur is the Direciress, 
and Mr. Davis an able and efficient professor in 
the school, and manager of the chorus. 

Mr. H. R. Patmen, who with his wife has 
been making the tour of the Italian lakes, and 
the principal cities of the continent, is now 
on his way to America via Paris and London. 

Cart Zerrawy’s genial countenance looms 
up on the first page of the Musical Herald for 
December. It is a fine likeness of the distin- 
guished musician and conductor. 

Pror. Joun Eckert, organist at the Presby- 
terian Church of Westfield, N. Y., the genial 
and efficient accompanist of the chorus choirs 
at the Chautauqua Assemblies for several years 
past, had abundant cause for thanksgiving on 
No . 24 in finding that Miss Blanche Smith 


| of Westfield, was willing on that day to take 


him sy for better or for worse. y 

Among the gifts was that of a house and lot 
in Erie, Pa.. where the happy couple will re- 
Multitudes of musical Chautauquans 
will join us in hearty congratulations, and in 
the earnest advice to other old of 
music (and well-to-do Fathers-in-law) Go 
thou and do likewise.’ 

Mr. Herman Aver has connected himself 
with Messrs. Maas, Schneider and Foley of the 
Cincinnati Music School. We think he will 
prove a valuable acquisition. 

H. I. Kimpauu, Director General of the In- 
ternational Cotton Exposition, at Atlanta, Ga., 
will please except our thanks for tickets to 
the grand display. Dec. 20 
“ Editors’ Day.” We are pleased to chronicle 
the great success of this exposition Aside 
from the unusually fine display of products, 
machinery, and.all that pertains to exhibition 
of this kind, a very important feature is the 


side. 


bachelors 


was selected as 


| fraternizing of Northern and Southern visitors. 


Nothing, of late years, has done so much to 
hasten and establish the era of good will among 
the people of the two great sections of the 
country as the Atlanta Cotton Exposition of 
1881. 

- +eoee 


Beecher on Singing. 

In doing this, singing is of transcendant 
importance. Persons say, “ What,shal! I do 
in a prayer-meeting if I have nobody that 
knows how tospeak?’’ Singahymn. “ Well, 
suppose I have nobody that knows how to 
pray, how shall I get along with that?” Sing 
a hymn Well, but suppose I have no per- 
sons that have any of the gifts of sympathy, 
I touch them?” Through hymns 
‘Suppose I am myself slow of speech? 
Give out hymns. There is not a single feeling 
from the top to the bottom, of human nature 
that has not been struck a thousand times by 
singing hymns. Hymns have this peculiarity 

that they are the most glowing inspirations 
which God gives to his people in these later 


may by sympathy impart the feeling which they 
express. As long as a man has a good hymn 
book, and knowledge how to use it, there is no 


| reason why a meeting should not be thoroughly 


edifying and good.—H. W. Beecher. 
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Boston, 





PATTI CONQUERS THE HUB—HER CONCERTS BOTH 
FINANCIALLY AND ARTISTICALLY SUCCESSFUL 
THE HENSCHEL ROW—HOW THE CRITICS CATCH 
IT 
Patti has been the reigning sensation in Bos- 

ton for the past two weeks. Even the Hen- 

schel discussion has taken a secondary place 
in musical circles for the time, and the news- | 
paper critics who have dared to hint that our 
new conductor is not the greatest luminary 
that ever appeared in the musical firmament, | 
as his friends would have them believe, are 
doubtless glad to have even a brief respite from 
the wrath of his indignant supporters, who had 
been tearing them limb from limb, metaphori- | 
cally speaking. Patti has given her four con- 
certs at Music Hall to immense audiences. 
The aggregate receipts could not have fallen 
short of $32,000, and are quite likely to have 
run up many thousands more. At a matinee 
the seats were all taken and hundreds were 
left standing. On that particular occasion, the 
receipts must have been upwards of $10,000. 
Artistically, the concerts have been equally as 
successful, that is, so far as the performances 
of Patti herself are concerned. The great ar- 
tist returns to America, not as most of the fa- | 
mous singers have come, in the decadence of | 
their vocal powers, but in the fullest possession 
of her wonderful voice. Such singing is above 
criticism, and to attempt to pick flaws therein 
must generally tend to show only the ignorance 
and egotism of the would-be critic. Her 
method is the perfection of art, and her voice 
is of that ravishing sweetness and richness 
throughout, that in Nilsson’s case distinguish 
only three or four notes. An act from an 
opera has been given at each concert, and even 
the ludicrous surroundings of a diminutive 
stage, miserably inadequate scenery, and gen-| 
erally poor assistance, were lost sight of when- 
ever she appeared. She has been heard in 
this way in the second act of “ Faust,” the first 
act of “ Lucia di Lis ammermoor,” the fourth act 
of “Il Trovatore”’ and the third act of ‘ Aida,’ 
and in each instance proved herself to be an 
excellent actress as well as a matchless singer. 
Signor Nicolini, who has been her chief assist- 
ant, possesses a voice of great power and ex- 
tended compass, but the listener becomes fa- 
tigued with his constant vibrato. Although 
this style of singing is regarded in certain 
parts of Europe as an accomplishment and is 
taught as such, it will never meet with any 
more favor in Am-~rica than it does in Germany 
and London, since it is associated in popular 
estimation with a worn and used up voice, 
which is incapable of producing a straight for- 
ward, honest, continuous tones. Of the other 
singers who assist Madame Patti, Signor | 
Frederico Salvati, the baritone is the only one 
worthy of much consideration. He has a good 
voice, a finished style, and so far as his limited 
opportunities have afforded him, has shown | 
excellent ability as an actor. He would cer- 
tainly prove a favorite upon the operatic stage. 
Mile. Therese Castellan is a violinist of great 
ability, but her bowing is awkward and un- 
pleasantly prominent to the eye—something 
after the style of our friend Henschel’s con- 
ducting. Signor Gorno is a fair pianist. An 
orchestra of fifty players has assisted at the 
several concerts under the conductorship of 
Signor D'Auria of New York. Patti will re- 
turn to Boston in the spring for one or more 
farewell concerts in thespring. And speaking 
of farewell concerts, reminds me that one of 
the many previous appearances Patti had 
made in Boston was on the 4th of October, 
1853—twenty-nine years ago—when she sang 
on this same stage at Music Hall at a “ fare- 
well concert” given by Ole Bull, of whose 
company both Adelina and Amelia were mem- 


| 


| bers. 


operatic debut 


| great 


| little 


| expressions, 


|a quarter of a century, at least. 
| chance 


| opinion. 


|is exceedingly small, 





Her first appearance here in opera was 
on the 3d of January, 1860, at the Academy of 
| Music (now the Boston Theatre). She came 


| to this city to sing immediately after the brief 


season in New York in which she made her 


The “Henschel war” has waged angrily 
since I last wrote, and is causing any amount 
of amusement to outsiders. Some of the zeal- 
ous adherents of the new conductor have 
rushed into print and berated the critics 
roundly, but in this sort of warfare the news- 


| paper men are likely to come off best since 


they can get in their blows last as well as with 
some degree of continuity. Besides, such 
writers as Woolf, Apthorp, Capen, Elson, and 
Ticknor, know what they are talking about 
when they discuss music, and are not liable to 
make many mistakes. The mode of warfare 
adopted by the advocates of Mr. Henschel in 
making direct and personal attacks upon the 
critics is likely to render the discussion of 
their favorite’s abilities none the less pointed 
and severe. There is, of course, much talk 
about a “ring of the critics,” formed for the 
purpose of crushing the stranger. This is ab- 
surd, If there is a city in America where 
the critics are independent in their opinions, 
and, especially, one of another, it is Boston. 
This feeling of independence is carried to so 
an extent, that, while courtesy may 
govern their personal relations, there is very 
association, one with another. In the 
social and musical clubs, it is rarely the case, 
that more than one or two of these gentlemen 
are found in the same organization. Every 
attempt on the part of any one to unite there 
in any common cause, has been 
futile, and above all things there is a profes- 
sional jealousy among the musical and drama- 
tic writers here, for fear the outside public 
may think one writer is influenced by the 
opinions of another. Hence, half a dozen 
different opinions may possibly be read in the 
different daily, papers, and as many more as 
widely divergent in the Sunday press, but the 
criticisms, in whichever direction they may 
tend, are honest. This has been the case for 
As for the 
for bribery, it is very small. The 
Boston musical writers, as a class, are gentle- 
men who, aside from their personal character 
for honesty and uprightness, are lifted above 
the necessity of becoming mercenary. Sev- 
eral of them command large salaries, either as 


| writers or in places of trust, and some are rich 


in worldly goods to the extent that ought, 
certainly, to preclude the idea that their pens 
would, under any circumstances, be for sale. 
Some very amusing incidents might be told, 
wherein agents and artists have held different 
"There are doubtless some black 
sheep, but the influence of this class of writers 
and they are generally 
shunned by the others, and regarded with 
utter contempt. So far as the Henschel busi- 
ness is concerned the whole matter is just 
here: The leading musical writers have, 


| strangely enough for once, been quite unani- 


mous in their comments upon Mr. Henschel’s 
readings of the symphonies, in the belief that 
his tempi are often faulty and misconceived, 
and that his extravagant mode of conducting 
fails to produce the best work on the part of 
the musician. On the other hand, there ap- 
peurs to be a class of people who think that a 
conductor who receives $500 a night for his 
services must have a great head, and can not, 
under any circumstances, go wrong. CLIFFORD. 
Boston, Mass., December 15, 1861. 

tr ODO 

Music in New York. 





At the first concert t of t the Philharmonic So- 
ciety (Theodore Thomas, conductor), the fol- 
lowing program was given: Fourth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, Liszt’s Episodes from 
Lenau’s Faust, Brahm’s Tragic Overture, and 





a concerto of Tschaikowsky, in which Mme. 
Madeline Schiller played. The overture and 
concerto were new here, and listened to with 
especial interest. The Oritic, of this city, 
which is gaining quite a name for its discrimi- 
nating remarks, says of the overture: “A 
‘tragic’ overture, in the extreme modern 
sense of musical tragedy, it is certainly not. 
It is grave and earnest enough, a deeply se- 
rious work; but there is scarcely a morbid” 
touch in the whole composition: every thing 
necessary for the deepest impression is ex- 
pressed with a certain reserve, which i is, to us 
at least, far more effective than if every re- 
course of the orchestra had been exhausted in 
chromatic scales and diminished sevenths. It 
is a dignified, noble work, that would serve as 
a fitting prelude to a tragedy of Sophocles, and 
might add a laurel to the chaplet even of Bee- 
thoven.” 


The New York Quintet Club has given two 
afternoon concerts of its regular series of six. 
The members of the club are Miss Lina Anton 
(piano), Messrs. Roebbelen (first violin), Loef- 
fler (second violin), Risch (viola), Miller 
(violoncello). 

Miss Florence Copleston closed her series 
of matinee recitals Thanksgiving day, with 
the assistance of Miss Emily Winant, Signor 
Campanini, and Mile. Ferni. Miss Copleston 
poy the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘ Hark! Hark! the 

ark!” and “Impromptu,” Saint-Saens’s 
‘Romance sans Paroles” and “ Gavotte in 
C minor,” Espadero’s “ Schorzo, and 
a Bach “ Fantasie Chromatique pe | 

Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel” and the 
Sanctus from Hector Berlioz’s “ Requiem” 
were the works performed at the initial con- 
cert of the Oratorio Society's ninth season. 
The soloists for the occasion were Signor 
Campanini and Mr. Franz Remmertz. The 
chorus of the Oratorio Suciety was supple- 
mented by the boy-choir, who sang at the 
Music Festival last May, i in this same work— 

‘Tower of Babel.” The repetition of both 
works from the Festival created a feeling of 
expectancy which the crowded houses at the 

yublic rehearsal and concert bore witness to. 
Ben the private rehearsals with piano drew a 
large number of visitors. The performance 
on the evening of the concert so far surpassed 
that of the public rehearsal that =a stood in 
bolder contrast to each other—the labored, 
lifeless chorns singing at the public rehearsal, 
the spirit and freshness of the singers at the 
evening concert. As the Jast impression was 
the best, and the Society fully redeemed itself 
from its previous imperfections, only praise 
should be rendered it for so promptly correct- 
ing what had not gone well the day before. 

Frau Materna has been engaged to sing at 
the next Music Festival. 

Mr. George Magrath, a young pianist, after 
studying abroad several years, has returned to 
this country. His arrival was marked by a 
concert, in which he was assisted by an orches- 
tra under Mr. Thomas's leadershi 

The two Hermann brothers, ~ AR violin 
and piano, gave a concert at Steinway Hall. 
lately. 

Mme. Patti has left New York, and is trav- 
eling eastward. Her absence has suspended 
for a time the commotion and, in some ways, 
disappointments occasioned by her return to 
America, 

The second concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety took place December 3d, with Mme. 
Schiller as the soloist, in a concerto of Saint- 
Saens. Two of the compositions on the pro- 
gram were given for the first time here— 
Edward Grieg’s Norwegian Melodies and a 
Quintet of Schubert, orchestrated by Dr, 
a an: The symphony was Beethoven's 
No. 8 

Mr. Sam. Franko, violinist, gave a concert 
on the 8th, with Miss Rachel Franko (so ne 
Mr. Herman Rietzel (pianist), Mr. Paul T 
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(accompanist), Mr, Ernst Jonas ('Cello).. The 
program was well-selected, and the concert 
excellent in every part. 

At the next Philharmonic Concert, a new 
symphony of Rubinstein’s will be performed. 

The “ Messiah" will be given by the Ora- 
torio Society Christmas week, and “ Israel in 
Egypt” succeed it at the next concert, in Feb- 
ruary. K 

Dee, 8th. 


<2 69 ——————__—_ 





There is very little doing in.the music line 
at present. Mr. Ford gave us two weeks of 
“Patience,” “ Olivette,”’ and “ Mascotte,” to 
good houses. His comic opera company is at 
present “doing” the South, where the papers 
speak very well of the performances. 

The Arion Singing Society, at its thirty-first 
anniversary concert, introduced a new flutist, 
Mr. C Bladin, who performed a piccolo solo 
with fine effect. There seemed to be some 
trouble between the two ladies who sang a duo 
and the accompanist, for the piece did not 
move smoothly. 


During the present week, Geistinger will 


give four performances, with grand chorus and | 


orchestra, The programmes contain “ Boceac- 
cio,” “ The Seamstress,’ “ The Bat,” and “ Ca- 
mille.” 

Our “Oratorio Society” is making grand 
Mr. 





preparations for its winter campaign 

Otto Sutro, the originator, has devoted 
time and energies to make this society a suc 
cess, and he has sueceeded far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations. When he first moved 
in the matter, he met with opposition in all 
quarters. Not being disheartened--on the 
contrary, spurred to increased effort— Mr. S., 
in this short time, has brought the members to 
such a state that Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” 


his 


“Ts your father a Christian?” said a gentle- 
man to a little boy. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” said the little 
boy; “but I believe he has not worked much 
at it lately.” 


Clerk, to smart miss trying on a hat before | 


the glass “Don't I wish I 
glass?” Smart miss—‘‘ Yes, perhaps you'd 
get more girls to look at you then.”’ 


was a looking- | 


a | 
A learned writer asserts that ‘“ Heaven keeps | 


it 


as 


our lights burning while we sleep.” Well 
does look that way when the figures on a g¢ 
bill stare the average citizen in the face.— Free 
Press. 


“Eugenie, Eugenie, will you still insist on 
wearing the hair of another woman upon your 
head?” “Alphonso, Alphonso, do you still 
insist upon wearing the skin of another calf 
upon your feet?”’ 


A little fellow, on going for the first time to 
church where the pews were very high, was 
asked, on coming out, what he did the 
charch, when he replied: “I went into a cup 
board and took a seat on a shelf.’ 


in 








: = 


said she was left-handed, had been washing 
that day, was tired, and didn’t feel very active, 
but at his urgent request let go at him. When 
his friends went to pick him up he said he 
thought he would die easier lying down. He 
had lost all recollection of having any lungs; 


but the young woman consoled him by admit- 


ting that she didn't hit him as hard as she 
might have done, because she rather liked 
him, 

The collection of the compositions of the 


laté Prince Consort of England is soon to be 
rhere are, altogether, fifty or sixty 
all including a “Te 
I vocatiou to Harm ny (for solos 
and a large number of songs and 


issued 
compositions of sorts 
Deum,’ 


and chorus 


an 


miscellaneous works, most of them with Ger- 
man words, and some apparently of great 
| beauty Cherubini,” of the London Figaro 
suys that in the collection is a solo for the 
violin, composed, perhaps, with prophetic in 


Karl Merz expresses our feelings exactly | 


when he he would rather instruct 
stupid pupil than one that is thoughtless and 
has not his mind on his work, one that has no 
definite purpose and can not be made to have 
any. 


says 


It is said that the Birmingham (Eng.), festi- 
| val committee pa l for the now completed 
“The Redemption by Gounod, £4,000, and 
have resold it tp the Messrs Nove io pud 


| 


will soon be given, with grand orchestra, a! 
chorus of seven hundred, and Miss Henne and | seat with a scents d handkerchief, and then 
| plays fantasias from Italian operas 


I hope to send youa 
CoLuMBUs, 


Mr. Remmertz, soloists. 
full account of it. 
December 13, 1881. 


—_- 2efee 
Pekin, N.Y. 
The Northern N. Y. Musical Association | 


has just concluded, at this place, the largest 
and most successful convention it has ever 
held. 
his first appearance in this association, 
music introduced was new in this section, bat 
gave great satisfaction 
the enlarged Pulace of Song, which, for in 
straction and music, is the best collection of 
its size we have seen. The doctor has a cor 
dial invitation to return for our next meeting 


R. 


>0UR? MUSICAL: HOPPER.4< 


It is said that Patti objects to being adver- 
tised “ like a circus.’ 


A man must be going slowly when he lets | 
| country—try some other scheme to raise the 


old age overtake him. 
Elson doesn’t seem to mind our chiding 
He is past reform, we fear; listen to him: 


The latest comic opera 
Twelve Jolly Bachelors. 
seem inappropriate. 


is entitled The 
This “dozen” 't 


Among the many selections performed at 
the Liszt banquet, not a single pianist thought 
of playing Liszt to the Mocking Bird. 


M. D. Conway writes: “Jenny Lind, now 
residing in London, is by no means the aged 
lady that some reports describe. She is only 


sixty, and does not look fifty, her hair being 
but slightl 
bright ms | 
served.” 


touched with gray, her eye still 
happy, and her form well pre- | 


Dr. Geo. F. Root was the conductor—|} 
The | 


It was mostly from | 


| receive 








lishers, at a loss of £ 
the right to 


50, for which they reserve 


its first productions 


can tell 


Organist.—" Certainly, we you all 
about organ swells (n organ swell is a 
young man who comes in ten minutes late to 
service, takes off his gioves dusts the organ 


It is easy to satirize the modern music. An 
admirer of Berlioz recently asked a friend 
how he liked the “Scene in the Tomb,” from 
Romeo and Juliet. “| like one part of it very 
well,’ responded the friend What part was 
that?” eagerly inquired the other 

“Oh! those two bars marked ‘a! 
complete silence ! 


Frau Materna ing at our May 
Festival, will leave Vienna for Ame on 
April lith. She is bound her contract to 
appear in sixteen concerts, for which she will 
i ten thousand and expenses 
paid for herself and two companions. After 
her American tour she will go to Bayreuth, 
und on September 1, return to Vienna 


ong rest, 


who is to s ng 


rica 
by 


dollar Ss 


a | 


Brainard’ s Musical World goes for it this | 


way: 

An effort is being made the 
“ Tonie-Sol Fa” humbugygery into this country 
by a tew musical speculators, who expect to 
make money out of the-new system. It 
work, gentlemen, in this enlightened age and 


to introduce 


wont 


wind. 


Last words of some distinguished men 

Mirabeau.—Let me die to the sound of deli 
cious music 

Stonewall Jackson.—Let us cross 
river and rest in the shade of the trees 

Mozart.—You speak of refreshment, my 
Emilie; take my last notes, sit down to my 
piano here, sing them with the hymn of your 
sainted mother; let me hear once more those 
notes which have so long been my solacement 
and delight. 


At a singing school, at Three Springs, the 
other night, a young man was bragging about 
the strength of his lungs, and invited a girl in 
the company to hit him in the breast. She 





over the 


stinct DY Prince Albert It is pretty and yet 
even the Duke of Edin- 


so easy that, I believe 
urgh is able to play it 
ot fae 
Book Notices. 


The Story of the Brook Alfred Tennyson 
With illustrations. Published by Estes & Lau- 


riat. Boston, Mass Even the Poet Laureate 
of England must feel honored by having his 
gem surrounded with such an elegant setting 
as is furnished by Estes & Lauriat in the above 
publication A more beautiful gift or parlor 
ornament, aside from its intrinsic value, we 
have rarely seen I'he work is most profusely 
illustrated by such artists as A. F. Bellows, 
1. D. Woodward, Miss L. B. Humphrey, and 
F. B. Schel rhe publishers announce The 
Brook » be the initial volume of a series, 
which will be entitled Songs from the Great 
Poets The favorite old adage A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,’ may very fittingly be 


applied to this series of pudicatons and if 
he productions of this enterprising firm are 


to continue to excel in beauty of des yn ty po- 
graphy, and other artistic excellences, we 
could wish that they, like the brook, might 


vo on forever.” 


King's Hand- Book of Boston.—Moses King, 
editor and publisher, Cambridge, Mass rhis 
is a profusely illustrated volume of 328 pages, 
forming a complete history Boston, from 
its earliest settlement up to the present time 


of 


The illustrations, of which there are several 
hundred, are well engraved, and are correct 
representations Many of the pictures are 
produced by the heliotype and al yertype pro- 
cesses As a guide to Boston, it is invaluable 
to strangers, and as a history in brief of this 
inost interesting City, i will be useful to all 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery.—Russell 
Publishing Co., Boston From a survey of 
the field of Juvenile publications, it would 
seem as if a large part of the best talent in 


art and literature was devoted to the entertain 
Even 


ment and instruction of the young the 
wee ones are not neglected The December 
number of Our Little Ones, now before us, is 
especially fine. The illustrations are appro- 
priate and well done Ihe stories and verses 
are by such writers as Sophie May, Clara Doty 


Bates, Oliver Uptic Miss Weiss. F, H Sauffer, 
Ward Brooks Our copy of the book has 
been submitted to the test of a critical 
tion by our four-year-old, who most he 
approves of it; and that is high praise 


etc 
nspec- 


artily 


We take pleasure in again calling attention 
to the ever-welcome Youths Companion. We 
shall never outgrow our delight in it, nor do 
wish to. The Christmas number is full of 
good things, interesting to young and old 
Che stories are bright and interesting, healthy 
and helpful. Each number of the paper ig 
fully illustrated 


we 
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DEPARTMENT. 


PEDAL PIANOS. 

Pedal pianos are becoming very popular 
among organists. They are very expensive 
when purchased with the piano makers 
attachments. The publishers of the Visiror | 
have purchased the sole right to a pedal attach- | 
ment, which can easily be applied to any 
piano at less than half the cost of pedals pur- 
chased from piano makers, Send for descrip- ' 
tive circular. 





ADVERTISING IN VISITOR. 

On and after this date the charges for adver- 
tising in Cuurcn’s Musica Vistror will be 
$1.25 per inch, ned, for each and every inser- 
tion, 


AGENTS FOR THE VISITOR. 

Agents for the Visrror are wanted, to whom 
liberal cash commissions will be paid. Solicit- | 
ing subscribers for a paper like the Visrror is | 
an easy way of earning money. Send for 
premium and price lists. 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS, 

The publishing business of John Church & 
Co., is so large that many people, living at a 
distance, have an idea that the issuing of books 
and sheet music must engross all the time and 
attention of the firm. Yet we think we are 
warranted in saying that, probably, no such dis- 
play of pianos, organs, and small instruments 
can be found in the city as are now in stock at 
this great establishment. This exhibition is 
not merely to catch the holiday trade but is 
necessitated by the large and constantly in- 
creasing trade, in the best “ makes" of musi- 
cal instruments, for which this house are the 
sole agents. 


LARGE SALES. 

The sale of Kriss Kringle, the little Christ- 
mas dialogue and Church & Co's. Christmas 
selections for 1881, have reached a figure un- 
precedented in the trade. Three weeks before 
Christmas over 50,000 copies of the latter 
had been sold, and we dare not say how many 
copies of the former. As we go to press the 
mails come ladened with orders for both books, 
and the resources of this great house are taxed 
to their utmost to keep up with the demand. 


| AM THE DOOR. 
J.R. Murray. Price 
One of Murray's numerous arrangements of the 
veculiar melodies of the colored people. This was 
neard at a religious meeting of many, who were for- 
merly held slaves, and very effective and 
characteristic. Others, which hike this, have never 
before been printed, will be published at short in 
tervals, 


OH, SPEAK KIND WORDS TO ONE AND ALL. 


Song and Chorus. Words by E. E. Rexford. Music 
by B. M. MeDowell. Price. 30 cts. 
O speak kind words to all, my friend, 
As through the world you go: 
Let kindly deeds beside your path 
Like flowers of beauty grow. 
The fragrance of a loving word 
Will linger in the heart, 
As sweetness haunts the flowers we prize, 
When summer days depart, 


THERE IS NO ONE WAITING FOR ME. 


SO cts. 


as 1s 


Song and Chorus. Words by Louise M. Stenton 
Music by H. P. Danks. Price 80 ets. 


Mr. Danks has given us in this song a pretty 
though simple melody wedded to a well written 
poem, Although the title rather gives the impres 
sion that the anthoris in a lonely situation, the 
song itself indireetly suggests the thought that 
*“she’’ will “see him later.’ 


SACRED MUSIC. 


FADE, FADE EACH EARTHLY JOY. Solo. 
ROCK OF AGES. Solo, Quartetor Chorus. 


20 cts. 
30 cts 


Pr. 
Pr 


GIPS 


THE STREET BAND SCHOTTISCHE. 


By R. D. Wheatley. Price, 35 cts. 

The picture alone is worth the price asked for the 
whole thing. The music is quite easy, and can be 
used either as a schottische or march, Colorep 
title with picture of the band. 


LA VIOLETTE. 


Polka Mazourka. By J. E. Ebrenz. op. 81. Pr. 35 cts. 

A pretty Polka Mazurka, of the third grade of 
difficulty. Good for dancing purposes, for teaching 
or parlor playing. The title is a handsome speci- 
men of the engravers art, and is printed in blue 
and 1 gold. 


ALPINE-GLOW. Wilhelm Heiser. op. 242. 

EVENING SONG. Clemens Schultz. op. 34 

LE BIOU GAVOTTE. Celian Kottaun. 

kach . -B0 ets. 
A set of ‘Three Gems of Beauty,” for the piano 

forte, ranging in grade from the third to the fourth. 
These pieces, we are confident, will delight all 


| lovers of good writing. Wecan most heartily recom- 


mend them. 


VIOLIN OR FLUTE. 
RICH AND RARE. 


For the Violin or Flute. Price of each 
Nol, 

By Fanny Brown, 

By H. WwW m. Schnicke, 


30 cts. 


Y WALTZ. 
DOUBLE DAISY POLKA. 


| IMPATIENCE GALOP. 


The above constitute Nos. 3 and 4 of “ Beautiful 
Melodies of Popular Composers arranged and | 
adapted to Favorite Hymns for Choir use by W. F 


The first of the above is a setting of Mrs. 
Jesus is Mine,.”’ 


Sherwin 


Bonar's sweet hymn “ to a favorite 


melody of Lieb's. ‘ Rock of Ages"’ is the old never 
to be laid aside hymn, set to the equally enduring 
music of *' Rest, spirit, rest,” by Kooke. A fresh 
interest is given to these choice selections by the 
great care and excellent taste exercised in their 
preparation. Choirs will find ** Beautiful Melo 


dies,”’ a valuable addition tu their library of sacred 


music, 


0 COME LET US SING UNTO THE LORD. 
By W. F. Sherwin. 

This stirring anthem is one of the new set 
sacred music, by Mr. Sherwin, entitled Cuore 
Services, It is not difficult, but requires tasteful 
appreciation, The composition is varied, consist 
ing of solos for Soprano, Tenor and Base, with trios 
for Soprano, Alto and Base. The choruses can be 
effectively sung by a good quartette, but they will 
stand all the voices that can be put on them. 


(Venite). Price 60 ets 


es FASHIONABLE RACQUET. 


No. 2, 
QUEEN OF THE wae MARCH. 
MT. AUBURN WAL’ 
SNOW-FLAKE 8C HOT TISCHE. - 


The above are also published separately, 
piano accompaniment. Price 30 cts. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 





with 


FORESTS SHADES. Polka Mazurka. By Kral. 
EASY COMES, EASY GOES. Galop. By Car! Faust. 
MASCOT. Quadrille. By Seydel. 


THE CHARMER. Waltz, Waldteufel. 


VEEN OF MY HEART. Polka Fahrbach. 
ILLEE TAYLOR. Quadrille. Seydel. 
OLIVETTE. Potpourri. Sevdel. 


Herman. 

“ach number may be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first 
and seeond Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. 
rhe first Violin part contains all the melody, 

REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER, 


Violin and Piano, , 2 ets. 
Violin, Cornet and P iano i dndegtens Gare 

First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clari- 
onet, Bass and Piano 40 cts. 

9 instruments (Small Ore hestra), without 
Piano .. 40 cts, 

10 instruments (Small Orchestra), including 
Piano 50 cts 

15 instruments (Large Ore hestra) without 
| Piano 65 cts. 

16 instruments (Large Orchestra) ine meres 
Piano.. : 75 ets. 
Duplicate parts, 10 cts. each; Pi iano parts, 15 cts. 


FOR PIANO. 
CHAPEL CHIMES. 
Morceau for Piano. By James R. Murray. 40 cts, | 
Many favorable notices of this piece have been | 


received since its appearance in the Vistror. It is 
of the popular grade and style. abounding more in 
pretty melodies than intricate and varied harmony 


| The bell accompaniment produces a pleasing effect 


eee 


NEW MUSIC. — 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. | 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list. ] 


Ww Crt? 2a. 
SEND A KISS TO PAPA. 


Song and Chorus. Words by Frank Dumont. Mu- 
sic by W. 8. Mullaly. Price 3O ets. 
This charming home song, though but just issued | 


in sheet form, has for some time been sung with 
great success by the well known San Francisco 
Minstrels, at their opera house in New York. The 
song is graceful in melody, with good words, and 
deserves a hearty recognition at the hands of the 
public, 


| melody, 
; companied by arpeggios for the 


The piece can be made useful for teaching pur 
poses in the third grade. Some little practice 
needed to play, connectedly, the melody which 
alternates between the right and left hands. Ther: 
is, also, a passage designed to aid in the study of 
crossing hands. The title page has a fine picture of 


an ivy-covered chapel. 


SWEET MEMORIES. 
For Piano. By A. J. Guile, Jr. Price. 
Similar in character and grade to the “ Chapel 
Chimes,”’ though the two are quite dissimilar. The 
mostly in duet form, is pretty, and is ac 
right hand. The 
left hand 


is 


35 ets. 


change of position in the chords for the 


}add somewhat to the difficulty of the piece, and to 
its merit as well. 
By Vint. C, Bates. Price 35 ets. 
Players of average ability, who want a good 
stirring march, must not be deterred from examin 
ing this because of its name It is local only in 
name, and the player, if he likes it, ean call it by 
any name that pleases him. Teachers can use it in 


the third grade, 


| 


each. 


SELECT CHANTS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


THE CONGREGATION, 


AND 


THE CHOIR. 


PREPARED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 


This work is prepared at the request of many em- 
nt clergymen and Sunday school superintend- 
7 who desired a collection, mainly of the Psalms, 
which could be farnished at a low price. We think 
want is fully met and supplied in the above 


the 
little work s fa 
Mr. Sherwin’s name is asuflicient guaranty of the 
musical excellence of the work, 
Price per copy, . ‘ ‘ . $0.10 
ler dozen, . - 1.00 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





RAYON DU SOLEIL, GALOP. 


(SUNBEAM.) 


EDOUARD DORN, Op. 40. Arranged by J. R. M. 


. 
VIOLIN or FLUTE. f. GALOP. 


e/ 





























PIANO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








STANDARD MUSIC ‘BOOKS. 


o--e 
sy GEO. W. 


Brainard’s New Metho Seeees: 


Is pronounced decidedly the best method of in 
struction by all who MH 

have used it. It con for the Piano-Forte, 
tains no useless matter, but every page is available 
=< useful. and it is the result of thirty years prac- 
tical experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
teacher should fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
testimonials as to its superiority. Price $3,00 each. 


Brainard's Opera Melodies, 3° 


of beautiful Music, selected from the works of Bel- 
lini, Auber Donizetti V F 
Movatt, Kossiut, and OF Violin or Flute, 
many other go — com positions. 
Flutes, two Violins, or Flute 
$1.50, mailed post-paid. 


and Violin. Price, 


| 
Just published. An entire- | 
Golden Hours. ly now collection of piano- 


forte 


Piano Treasures, 


best writers. 
7 An immensely popular “ol- 
Golden Circle, ie0.i7r cr pianoforte music 
Contains nearly 200 1 
Golden Chord, ‘\ ain Tolkes, Ponte 


Polkas, Fanta 
slas, et 


A collecti f el \ 
pong Treasures, in. sonss ‘by the anest 


writers. 


Song Diamonds. 


music. 
New instrumental mu- 
sic for the piano-forte; 


New Songs and Ballads 


by the best English and 
American composers. tach of the above books 
contain 224 pages, sheet pan size. They are the 


best collections of mus sic published. Price of each 
book, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; 


binding. Mailed post- aid. 


The Album Comique. *.30c"°N. 


Comic Songs. This book contains over fifty of the 
best Comic Songs of the day, with accompaniments 
for Piano or Reed Organ. Price $1.50. 


Merz' Modern Method, *" "eto". 


Merz. The latest work forthe Reed Organ, and par- 
ticularly recommended for beginners. Full.expla- 
nations and directions for pupils aud teachers, anc 
a fine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. New edition, containing a num- 
ber of P. P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 
Price, $2.50, 


Kimball's New Metho 


ACE KIMBALI 


For Reed Or- 
«gan. By Hor- 
The standard and best method for 
Ree 4 Organs published. Is used by thousands of 
teachers, and has a steady sale of 10,000 copies a 
year. Complete instructions and choice selection 
of Organ music. No other method equals it. 
$2.50. Mailed post paid. 


Kimball's Organ Voluntaries, 


3¥ HORACE KIMBALL. Two volumes.) Each 
volume ee in itself. Volume one contains 
an easier grade of voluntaries than volume two. 
Both are filled with the very choicest organ music, 
by the best authors. 


Price, 


every organist needs. Price, $2.00 each. 

Ch ] A h re Chorus, ete. By Dr. 
ape: nt ems. ; HERBERT. Is pro- 

nounced the best Anthem 4. ‘k published in years, 

and the demand for it is simply immense. Price, 

$1.25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by e xpress. 


Heavenward, jo. Rr sian ns pe 


Buiiss, and the last work of the lamented Gospel 
Singer. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far 
the best book of Sunday School Songs in the market. 


For Sunday S« hools, ete. 


Price, 35 cents by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
Th G ] For Conventions, Singing 

e a ax + Schools, ete. By J. WILLIAM 
SUFFERN. The popular Convention book of the day. 


Every department complete. Over 300 pages. Price, 


$1.00 by mail; $10.50 per dozen by express. 
For Quartet 


Herbert’s Male Quartet (iin2'sne 

ing Societies, ete. By 
and Chorus Book. Dr. J. B. HERBERT. Just 
what has long been needed by the 
Singing Clubs and Societies throughout the land; 
A splendid collection of music by the best writers. 
Price, 60 cents by mail ; $6,00 per dozen by express. 


Ss f F h For Gospel Meetings, Sun- 
ongs 0 ait « day Schools, ete. By J. H. 
TENNEY and Rev. . Horrman. Containing the 
best of the Moody and t Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gi spel Hymns and Sacred Songs yet 
published. Price, words and musie, 
mail; $3.60 per doz. by express ; 
60 cents per doz. 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS,, JOHN CHURCH & CO., | 


CLEVELAND 0. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Arranged for ra } 


$4.00 in full gilt | 


A collection of 


They are equally well adapted | 
for Pipe or Reed Organ, and will be feund just what | 


ANTHEM BARP, x25 


thousands of | 


35 cents by | 
words only 6 cents; | 


BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is ful of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gou 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 
repute. Gounod’s ‘Green Hill far away,’ Faure’s 
“Palm Branches,” and Abt’s ‘Above the Stars,’ 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, justout. Itis by ADbey & 
een who made a decided success in their last 
book, ‘“‘ Wu1rr Ropes,” 
ation, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies 
ever P laced in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to 
the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School 
Price 35 ets. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


-~>— 


THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of wierd, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination 
Norse and English words. A musieal novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich, and ro 
mantic in legend and song. Price $2.50. 


GARFIELD’S FUNERAL MARCH. 40 ets. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONS. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 
English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 


Fine portrait. 


HERALD OF PRAISE. Fore choirs and conventions, $1. 


THE IDEAL, !?5"}.:: 

s kL. O. EMer- 
son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin- 
guished author. Admirable collection of inter- 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined in a 
practical and thorough course. Ideal success in an 
ideal singing class will result from using the book. 
Emerson. 50 cts. 


Sone Betis. For common schools, 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 





W. O. Perkins. 


EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS, sy 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, renneyand'abicy: 
GEM GLEANER. ($1.00). J. M. Chadwick. 
PERRING' ANTHEM BOOK, csi. 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. Inthe above five books will be found all that 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Anthems end easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00): 
in J. P. Cobb’s FestivaAL Cnuorvus Book ($1.25): in 
Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s CHorvus CHOIR 
($1.50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1.00); and in Emerson’s 
VoIce OF WoORsHIP ($1.00). 


——MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
Should begin to practice some good cantata, 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1.00). Chadwick. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) Gutterson. 

There are many others. SEND FoR Lists! 





as 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
duction for quantities, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


and who, in this new compil« 


Liberal re- | 


Wew Chorus Book! 


THs 


CHORUS GASTLE,” 


By. Geo. FF. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


O@-EVERY PIECE TESTED. -—@a 


‘* Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for practice 
and publie performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “ The 
Palace of Song,’ the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign. 

&@#- Examine ‘* Chorus Castle ;’’ if you have not 
already seen ‘“‘ Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 

Prices of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 6. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all in- 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away from the cities, and where 
good tuners are not easy to be had, *‘THE TRUE 
TUNER” is specially valuable. 

PRICE, 306 CENTS, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 








THE YOUNG ORGANIST 


AT HOME. 
By GEO, F. ROOT. 





, This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 
ection of— 


©@ EASY ORGAN MUSIC.-“@a 


Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc. Most of the pieces are 
new, and almost equally adapted to the wants of 
piano players. It is the best book of popular organ 
music ever produced. Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





THE ORIGINAL 
T.P.P. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

cluss Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the original maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 

408 West 36th 8t., N. ¥. 





